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LEW  HAHN 

‘"Letc  Hahn  accomplished  a  signal  and  effective  job 
in  building  our  organization  to  its  present  strength 
and  power  and  the  future  of  the  Association  will 
altcays  remain  a  monument  to  his  unusual  ability.” 

Ralph  C.  Hudson,  President,  R,  D.  G.  A. 
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EDITORIALS 

By  CHANNINCi  E.  SWEITZER.  Managing  Director 


Recently  in  an  article  about  Trade  Associations 
ill  one  of  fills  country's  leading  newspapers,  it 
was  stated  that  the  “National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
\»soeiation  is  generally  regarded  as  an  outstanding 
example  of  a  sueeessfiil  trade  association'’.  We  hear 
similar  expression  from  mereliants,  manufacturers, 
editors — in  fact  from  a  large  number  of  people  who 
are  interested  in  the  eommereial  development  of  this 
country. 

Po  maiiv  mereliants  inemhership  in  the  Association 
is  a  symbol  of  progress. 

The  Association  has  won  this  recognition  first  be¬ 
cause  of  the  progressiveness  and  calibre  of  its 
memhership  and  the  practical  idealism  of  those  who 
have  servi'd  as  olTicers  and  memhers  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  ('omniittees  of  the  parent  body  and  its 
Associate  Groin»s. 

One  needs  only  to  reail  the  I'arly  records  to  learn 
liow  clearly  Andrew  M.  (]ooper  and  his  associates  saw 
the  need  of  the  Association  and  how  faithfully  and 
industriously  they  worked  to  bring  it  into  being.  This 
service  was  indeed  a  challenge  to  all  the  officers,  direc¬ 
tors,  memhers  and  staff  to  carry  it  on  and  develop  its 
usefulness.  In  the  second  [ilaee,  the  Association  has 
been  outstanding  because  of  its  achievements  through 
cooperative  effort  in  the  constructive  study  of  prac¬ 
tical  distribution  problems. 

Honor  to  Whom  Honor  is  Due 

In  this  issue  we  want  to  pay  tribute  to  those  men 
who  have  built  the  Association  and  put  it  in  the 
foremost  ranks  of  American  trade  organizations. 
First  of  all  we  shall  list  the  names  of  those  who  have 
served  as  Prt'sidents  since  its  inception; 

Charles  II.  Strong  Salmon  P.  ITalle 

Donald  Dey  Richard  H.  Webber 

Arthur  Letts  Jesse  Isidor  Straus 

\  If  red  B.  Koch  George  B.  Johnson 

F.  H.  Bike  Bolton  S.  Armstrong 

Francis  Kildiiff  Herbert  J.  Tily 

Ralph  C.  Hudson 

These  men  willingly  accepted  the  responsibility  of 
the  presidency  and  worked  hard  to  develop  the  Asso¬ 
ciation's  effectiveness.  No  one  of  them  regarded  the 
office  as  a  sinecure.  Each  looked  upon  it  as  a  call  to 
service  in  the  interest  of  the  great  craft  to  which  he 
belonged. 

These  able  leaders  have  had  the  support  and  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  following  prominent  and  progressive  mer¬ 


chants  who  have  served  at  one  time  or  other  on  the 
directorate  of  the  Association. 


Those  W  ho  Have  Served 


Arthur  L.  Aldred 
F.  W.  Aldred 
Edward  N.  Allen 
(diaries  N.  Anderson 
H.  (].  Amiable 
M.  B.  Arnstein 
Frederic  M.  Ayres 
Edgar  S.  Bamberger 
P.  A.  Bergner 
Robert  Braun 
J.  (L  Bullock 
A.  H.  Burchfield 
John  S.  Burke 
Robert  M.  (dialmers 
W.  E.  (Chamberlain 
Andrew  M.  (Cooper 
Josefdi  V.  (Costello 
(Clarkson  (Cowl 
Bernal  H.  Dyas 

F.  E.  Eastman 
IL  W.  Eldredge 
W.  E.  Emery 
W.  P.  Emery 

A.  Lincoln  Filcne 
Robert  (C.  Fraser 
(Charles  A.  (Cerber 
Bernard  F.  Gimhel 

R.  R.  Guthrie 
Win.  H.  Hager 
Marshal  Hale 
Julius  Hanimel 

S.  H.  Hackman 
H.  M.  Henderson 
(Carl  Herzfcld 

J.  L.  Hudson 
S.  F.  Iszard 
D.  M. Jones 
S.  E.  Kaufman 
Theodore  Kaufmann 
D.  F.  Kelly 
R.  E.  Kennington 

G.  (i.  Kerr 
Louis  E.  Kirstein 
Fred  Lazarus,  Jr. 

Win.  W.  Loomis 

Ira  M. 


D.  B.  Loveman 
W.  S.  Mae(iregor 
Edwin  F.  Mandel 
Frank  MeDerniott 
J.  L.  Meier 
L.  O.  Aliller 

A.  A.  Mills 

J.  S.  Mitchell 
George  W.  Mitton 
Samuel  Miindheim 

L.  (C.  Nash 
Bentley  P.  Neff 
W.  H.  Newcomb 
Dan  (C.  Nugent 
Win.  R.  Owen 
J.  L.  Paine 

M.  L.  Parker 
F.  J.  Paxon 
C.  (C.  Peters 
(ieorge  A.  Phillips 
Robert  W.  Pogue 
F.  McL.  Radford 
Samuel  W.  Revhurn 
W.  S.  Rhoads  ■ 

Walter  H.  Rich 

M.  Rothschild 
S.  F.  Rothschild 
Walter  N.  Rothschild 
W.  E.  Rownd 
Alexander  Sanger 

B.  F.  Schlesinger 
H.  M.  Shartenherg 
Simon  James  Shwartz 
Franklin  Simon 
(Charles  Steines 
Elmer  T.  Stevens 
Charles  A.  Stix 
Henry  A.  Thompson 
Felix  Vorenberg 
Andrew  B.  Wallace,  Jr. 
Oscar  Webber 

Elmer  F.  Wicholdt 
Carl  S.  Wise 
Isidore  Wise 
S.  W.  Woodward 
Younker 


All  of  these  men  as  well  as  the  Presidents  have 
given  freely  of  their  time  and  have  traveled,  often 
long  distances,  to  attend  Board  meetings  not  only 
without  compensation  hut  also  without  any  reim¬ 
bursement  for  traveling  expenses.  Naturally  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  the  Association  to  have  pur- 
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cliasiMl  llirir  services.  These  iiiilividiial  eoiitrihutions 
oC  lime,  energy  ami  money  liave  played  an  enormous 
part,  as  all  memhers  will  agree,  in  making  the  Asso- 
eiati<m  what  it  is. 

'I’he  LhairmiMi  and  memhers  of  the  Board  t»f  our 
Associate  (croups,  our  National  ('.ouneilh)rs,  of  which 
lln*n*  are  two  in  every  slate,  and  memhers  of  *»ur 
various  ('ommiltees,  have  made  eonspieuous  contri- 
hiilions  and  have  left  an  indelible  impression. 

It  is  inipossihle  to  name  all  ot  them,  hut  in  our 
effort  to  recognize  the  outstanding  characters  who 
have  hnilt  the  organization,  we  eannol  lail  to  mention 
at  least  one  of  them — L..  B.  t^lark,  who  for  ten  years 
has  been  Chairman  of  the  Taxation  Committee.  The 
memhers  of  the  Association — an«l  all  have  benefited 
by  his  continuous  constructive  efforts — may  not  have 
known  that  his  sendee  was  possible  only  through  a 
sacrifice  both  by  him  and  the  J.  L.  Hiidscm  C.o.,  with 
which  he  is  associated.  To  him  the  Association  has 
been  a  great  institution  with  a  great  mission. 

A  Tribute  to  Mr.  Hahn 

One  of  the  finest  things  the  Board  of  Directors  ever 
did  was  to  appoint  Lew  Hahn  as  its  Managing  Direc¬ 
tor  ten  years  ago.  Our  regret  at  his  departure  is  deep 
and  sincere,  and  it  is  only  because  a  field  of  greater 
usefulness  calls  him  and  because  he  will  continue  to 
be  affiliateil  with  the  Association  as  an  active  inemher, 
that  we  are  reconciled  to  his  relinquishment  of  the 
Managing-Directorship. 

Presi»lent  Hudson  has  well  said:  “Mr.  Hahn  has  ac¬ 
complished  a  signal  and  effective  job  in  building  our 
organization  to  its  present  strength  and  power  and 
the  future  of  the  Association  wdll  always  remain  a 
monument  to  his  unusual  ability." 

It  is  not  easy  to  analyze  adequately  his  great  con¬ 
structive  contribution.  He  saw  with  a  rare  perspec¬ 
tive  the  whole  commercial  development  in  this 
country.  He  watched  an»l  stuclied  the  social,  political 
and  economic  forces  at  work  an«l  never  permitted 
anv  narrow  or  bigoted  point  of  view  to  obstruct  his 
vision.  From  this  vantage  point  he  analyzed  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  distribution  as  they  affected  the  membership 
of  the  Association.  These  analyses  were  of  enormous 
value  in  guiding  the  discussions,  when  programs  for 
the  collection  of  information  were  outlined,  when 
constructive  studies  in  the  field  of  research  were 
planned  and  conducted,  and  when  hearings  on  econ¬ 
omic  or  social  legislation  relating  to  retail  distribu¬ 
tion  were  held  before  committees  of  Congress. 

»  *  • 

Lew  Hahn  gave  to  the  Association  rare  executive 
ability.  Any  one  acquainted  with  the  complexity  of 


the  Association’s  organization,  its  committees,  its 
(iroiips  and  Bureaus  and  the  various  types  of  its 
fiehls  of  activity,  will  a|>preciate  his  effi»rts  in  devel- 
o[dng  and  coordinating  them. 

His  unusual  talent  for  writing  and  speaking  effec¬ 
tively  with  incisive  and  clear  language  was  an  enor¬ 
mous  aid  to  the  Association  in  its  dealings  with  imli- 
viduals  and  organizations. 

Lew  Hahn  is  looked  upon  with  profound  affection 
by  the  staff,  our  members  and  all  others  with  whom 
he  has  come  in  contact.  This  is  <lue  to  his  sterling 
character  and  his  magnetic  personality  as  well  as  his 
tireless  energy  and  unquestioned  devotion  to  the 
Association.  Certainly  the  Association  is  to  he  con¬ 
gratulated  in  having  had  these  qualities  in  its  staff 
head  during  the  past  ten  years. 

hy  Not  a  Retail  Merchant? 

In  this  Presidential  year  when  every  true  American 
is  thinking  in  terms  of  Presidents  and  Cabinets,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  suggest  that  the  next  Secretary  of 
Commerce  might  well  he  a  retail  merchant.  Those 
men  who  have  figured  in  the  development  of  the 
Association  offer  excellent  potential  material.  Retail¬ 
ing  is  an  ap]ireciahle  part  of  the  coiintrv’s  business. 
It  amounts  to  about  $40,000,000,000  annually,  gives 
employment  to  about  10%  of  the  people  in  the  United 
States  engaged  in  gainful  occupation  and  represents 
a  large  percentage  of  the  country’s  capital  investment 
in  business. 

Forces — Do  IFe  Knotv  Them? 

It  is  desirable  to  point  out  that  the  Association  is 
eager  to  cooperate  in  every  way  possible  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  problems  facing  distribution  today.  The 
twelve  well-organized,  well-equipped  and  well-staffed 
Bureaus  and  the  eight  Associate  Groups  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  are  not  only  ready  to  help  memhers  hy  giving 
them  information  regarding  their  various  problems 
but  they  also  are  desirous  of  cooperating  with  the  uni¬ 
versities  and  other  agencies  ecpiipped  and  qualified 
to  carry  on  constructive  practical  research. 

Prof.  Sehmalenhaeh,  regarded  hv  some  as  Ger¬ 
many’s  greatest  authority  on  industrial  economics 
and  as  a  friend  of  free  industry,  recently  divided  in¬ 
dustrial  costs  into  prop(»rtioiial  working  costs  and 
fixed  industrial  costs.  The  former  includes  wages 
and  raw  materials  which  can  be  lowere«l  in  times  of 
bad  trade,  and  the  latter  includes  interest  on  invest¬ 
ments,  capital,  overhead  charges,  salaries  and  bonuses 
of  higher  administration  which  are  more  or  less  fixed 
regardless  of  volume  of  hiisiness  *lone.  He  slates  that 
with  the  increase  in  the  percentage  of  fixed  indus- 
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trial  costs,  <luc  to  increase  in  rent.  labor  saving  ma- 
cliinerv  and  other  such  overhead  expenses,  frantic 
attempts  are  made  to  prevent  loss  hy  forcing  pro<luc- 
tion.  His  conclusions  arc  that  such  competition  will 
kill  industry  and  that  state  regulation  of  industry 
will  necessarily  result.  He  says:  ’‘It  is  not  men  hut 
powerful  economic  forces  that  are  driving  us  into  a 
new  economic  era”. 

Research — What  is  it? 

The  purpose  of  this  reference  to  Professor  Schmal- 
enhach's  conclusions  is  to  emydiasize  the  need  of  re¬ 
search  in  all  phases  of  retail  distribution.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  our  Merchandise  Managers'  Group.  Mr. 
O.  W.  Knauth,  Executive  Vice-President  of  R.  II. 
Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  formerly  Chairman  of  our  Mer¬ 
chandise  Managers'  Division,  made  a  strong  plea  for 
the  extension  of  the  research  program  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  and  the  Associate  Groups. 

Mr.  Knauth  said,  ‘’Fact  gathering  is  a  slow  and  ex¬ 
pensive  process.  It  has  to  be  done  with  jinlgment  and 
it  has  to  he  properly  guided.  It  cannot  he  done  for 
its  own  sake,  but  must  always  have  as  an  objective 
the  fact  that  it  can  really  he  applied  and  made  useful 
to  the  problems  that  arise.  Most  of  us  operate  under 
considerable  pressure  and  most  of  us  are  geared  to  a 
point  where  we  simply  cannot  fritter  away  our  days 
in  slow  and  tedious  kind  of  work.  'Phe  requirement 
for  such  fact  gathering  is  a  group  of  men  who  under¬ 
stand  what  we  are  doing  and  yet  who  have  the  temper¬ 
ament  to  plod  through  many  hours  of  weary  labor 
in  order  to  give  us  the  results  ol  their  studies.  This 
cannot  be  done  by  young  men  who  would  take  up 
research  temporarily  in  the  hope  of  dropping  it  as 
soon  as  they  can  get  a  proper  chance  at  merchandis¬ 
ing.  It  can  only  he  done  by  men  who  regard  their 
work  as  an  end  in  itself  and  who  would  stay  at  it  for 
the  many  years  that  are  required.  Steinmelz  of  the 
General  Electric  Company  was  an  outstanding  ex¬ 
ample.  Such  men  exist  but  they  have  not  found  their 
way  into  the  problems  of  retailing. ' 

•  •  « 

A  strong  plea  for  .scientific  business  rc.srarch  was 
published  in  the  July  BtJl.l.ETiN.  The  author,  Edward 
Filene,  President  of  William  Filene's  Sons 
Company,  Boston,  under  the  title,  “The  Value  of 
Research  in  Busines-s",  made  the  following  impressive 
statements.  They  are  a  warning  and  a  propheey: 

“The  situation  of  the  concern  which  does  not  turn 
to  research  iu  order  to  get  itself  upon  a  scientific 
basis  is  exceedingly  precarious. 

"That  this  is  being  realized  is  shown  by  the  fact 


that  it  is  estimated  about  $200,00(1,001)  a  year  is  being 
spent  on  research — $70.000.(KM)  of  it  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  S13,000,(MM)  by  business  I'oiieerns.  Fifteen 
of  the  more  progressive  companies  spend  a  total  of 
between  tw’cnty  and  twenty-five  million  dollars  a  year 
in  digging  up  facts  and  find  that  it  is  such  a  produc¬ 
tive  expense  that  they  generally  increase  their  ex¬ 
penditures  each  year. 

“Some  ninety  trade  associations  are  now  doing  re¬ 
search  work  for  their  members.  Although  only  about 
half  of  those  organizations  are  willing  to  tell  how 
much  they  are  spending,  the  total  figure  for  those 
which  have  reported  their  figures  is  about  $15,000.- 
0(X)  a  year.  In  addition.  65  associations  each  maintain 
a  research  associate  in  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Standards  at  a  cost  of  nearly  S5(M),000  a  year." 

Expansion  Necessary 

The  demands  for  constructive  studies  to  be  made 
by  the  Association,  the  constant  requests  upon  it  for 
information,  not  only  from  progressive  merchants  of 
this  country  but  from  merchants  of  Canada.  Europe 
and  Japan,  as  well  as  the  research  work  of  universi¬ 
ties  and  other  organizations,  all  indicate  the  need  of 
more  practical  research. 

The  Association  has  a  splendid  staff  but  there  is  a 
necessity  for  expansion. 

A  number  of  universities  are  doing  good  research 
work  but  even  these  research  programs  must  be  more 
complete,  more  thorough  and  more  practical  in 
application. 

Better  coordination  is  one  of  the  greatest  needs. 
Research  should  be  based  on  a  planned  and  unified 
program  conducted  only  by  organizations  equipped 
with  capable,  technical  staffs  and  supported  by  ade¬ 
quate  funds.  It  is  necessary  that  this  research  be 
based  on  sufficient  and  pertinent  information;  it  must 
be  timely;  there  must  be  no  unnecessary  duplication; 
the  stores  must  not  be  unnecessarily  burdened  and 
the  conclusions  must  be  practical. 

*  «  « 

The  Association  heloiigs  to  its  iiietiibers.  It  exists 
because  such  an  agency  is  essential  for  the  a.ssemhliug 
of  information  and  for  the  constructive  study  of  the 
[iroblems  of  its  members.  Its  work  program  based  on 
this  understanding  will  he  reviewed  in  a  subsequent 
issue  of  The  Bulleti.n. 
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Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  Surveys 
Its  Retail  Trade  Conditions 

Under  the  Direction  of  The  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

By  Wll.MAM  A.  Fitzcerai.I).  Director,  Bureau  of  Research  and  Inforiuation 


A  FEW  months  ago  a  manuf.acturer,  a  banker  and 
a  retail  merchant  of  the  City  of  Bethlehem  came 
to  the  offices  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  to  discuss  the  mercantile  situation  of  their 
city.  Bethlehem,  they  .said,  was  a  community  of  nearly 
70.(KX)  j)eo])le.  with  a  large  industrial  i)ay  roll  and  all 
the  necessary  elements  to  make  a  sjjlendid  .American 
city.  The  ijeojde  of  Bethlehem  had  a  proi)er  pride  in 
their  home  town  as  was  attested  hy  the  fact  that  they 
had  good  schools,  churches,  clubs,  a  system  of  parks, 
sanitary  system,  an  art  museum,  a  good  hotel,  two 
colleges,  and  many  other  of  the  features  which  spell 
progress.  Ihey  felt,  howeyer.  that  the  time  had  come 
when  a  snryey  should  be  made  of  their  retail  situation  in 
order  to  see  if  their  merchants  were  progressing  with 
the  industrial  and  ciyic  life  of  the  community.  They 
told  us  that  they  felt  the  elTects  of  the  competition  of 
nearby  shop])ing  centers  as  well  as  I’hiladeli)hia  and 
N’ew  York.  After  a  discussion  of  their  problems,  they 
retpiested  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  to 
undertake  the  work  of  conducting  the  snryey  which  they 
had  in  mind. 

Knowing  that  other  cities  are  interested  in  checking 
up  on  their  trading  areas  this  article  is  being  published 
in  order  to  tell  you  how  this  snryey  was  planned  and 
executed  by  our  staff. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  giye  even  a  resume  of  our 
findings  and  recommendations  in  this  article,  but  simply 
state  that  the  report  rendered  to  the  Bethlehem  mer¬ 
chants  is  a  yolume  of  250  pages  containing  such  inter¬ 
esting  information  as  the  following — 

Bethehem's  Problem  and  Its  Solution;  Significant 
Facts  Developed  by  tbe  Survey 

Basic  Facts  Concerning  Bethlehem  Affecting  its  Re¬ 
tail  Trade;  Area  and  Location;  Composition  of  Popula¬ 
tion;  Comparative  Statistics  of  Bethlehem  and  Comjieti- 
tive  Shopping  District;  Matters  in  Statistics  needing 
special  attention ;  An  estimate  of  the  Total  Income  and 
Total  Retail  Purchases  made  by  Bethlehem  people; 
Consumer  .Attitude  towards  Retail  Stores  of  Bethle¬ 
hem;  Occupations  represented;  Number  of  wage  earn¬ 
ers  per  family;  Extent  of  Consumer  Good-W  ill  towards 
Bethlehem  Stores;  What  Consumers  desire  in  Retail 
Store  Advertising;  Attitude  towards  Exchange  Policy 
of  Bethlehem  Stores;  Criticisms  of  Retail  Stores  made 
by  Consumers;  Preference  of  Bethlehem  Consumers 
for  dealing  with  Cash  Stores;  Advertising  preferred 
by  Bethlehem  Consumers ;  Opinions  as  to  wlaether  there 
are  'I'oo  Many  or  Too  Few  Stores  in  Bethlehem ; 
Main  lines  of  Improvement  suggested  by  Consumers; 
Retail  Trading  outside  of  Bethlehem;  Extent  of  Trade 


going  to  Canvassers  and  Mail-order  Houses;  .Attitude 
of  Farmers  tow'ards  Bethlehem  Retail  Stores;  Com])eti- 
tive  High  Lights  of  nearby  trading  centers;  .Shoi)])ers’ 
re])ort  on  Merchandise,  Price  Lines  and  .Service;  Re- 
j)ort  on  .Store  Fronts  and  Windows;  Summary  of 
Census  of  Retail  Stores  in  Bethlehem. 

Suniiiiary  of  Conoluaions  and  Kecominciulations 

Doctor  Paul  H.  Nystrom,  Professor  of  Marketing  at 
Columbia  University,  and  tme  of  the  outstanding  au¬ 
thorities  on  Retailing  in  the  country,  was  retained  hv  the 
.Association  to  direct  the  survey.  Doctor  Nystrom  had 
the  assistance  of  the  heads  of  the  various  specialized 
Bureaus  of  the  .XsscK'iation.  During  the  latter  part  of 
January  members  of  the  Survey  Staff  made  a  ])relim- 
inary  survey  of  the  city  in  order  that  they  might  be¬ 
come  better  accpiaiuted  with  the  layout  of  its  trading 
area.  I  he  week  of  February  13th  was  .set  to  conduct 
the  field  work. 

Before  commencing  the  field  research  work  csi)cciallv 
prepared  (luestionnaires  and  forms  were  drawn  up  for 
use  of  our  investigators.  .A  Consumer  Ouestiouuaire 
was  prepared  containing  very  definite  (|uestious  to  he 
asked  customers  of  Bethlehem  stores.  We  selected  and 
trained  a  number  of  Lehigh  University  students  to  visit 
families  in  different  sections  of  the  city  in  order  to  get 
the  information  called  for  hy  these  (luestionnaires. 
different  questionnaire  was  prepared  for  distribution 
among  school  children  of  Bethlehem  Public  Schools. 
We  received  the  most  hearty  co-operation  of  the  .Sui)er- 
intendent  of  Schools  and  school  authorities  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  and  preparation  of  the  school  questionnaire. 
This  questionnaire  was  distributed  through  the  Seventh 
Grades  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Bethlehem,  with  spec¬ 
ial  instructions  given  by  teachers  as  to  how'  it  was  to 
be  filled  in  at  home  with  the  aid  of  parents.  The  Sev¬ 
enth  Grade  was  selected  because  it  was  felt  children  in 
this  grade  had  sufficient  intelligence  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  asked,  and  also  because  there  were  thirtv-four 
Seventh  Grades  in  the  Public  .Schools  of  Bethlehem, 
giving  the  questionnaire  wide  circulation  without  dupli¬ 
cation.  Needless  to  say  the  large  return  of  school 
children’s  questionnaires  well  tilled  in  gave  us  a  wealth 
of  information  from  every  section  of  the  city. 

The  Consumer's  Point  of  View 

Realizing  the  necessity  of  getting  the  point  of  view 
of  farmers  living  in  the  outlying  districts  of  Bethlehem, 
we  prepared  a  special  questionanire  for  distrihutioii 
through  the  mail.  The  names  of  2000  farmers  were 
supplied  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  re¬ 
sponse  received  from  the  rural  districts  exceeded  our 
anticipation  and  showed  that  the  farmers  were  vitally 
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interested  in  the  mercantile  life  of  their  shopping 
center. 

Not  only  was  it  necessary  to  survey  thoroughly  the 
consumer  attitude  towards  Bethlehem  Stores,  but  it 
was  very  important  that  w'e  make  an  audit  of  retail 
stores  in  the  city  itself.  This  part  of  the  investigation 
was  undertaken  by  the  Director  of  our  Research  Bureau 
assisted  by  the  Directors  of  the  other  Service  Bureaus 
of  the  Association.  In  conducting  this  i)art  of  the  sur¬ 
vey  our  staff  visited  and  rated  every  retail  store  in  the 
city  of  Bethlehem  which  played  an  important  part 
in  the  mercantile  life  of  the  city.  In  all  we  visited 
400  retailers.  We  gave  each  store  a  rating  for  the 
following  factors :  Type  of  store ;  its  appeal  to  cus¬ 
tomers  :  its  location,  its  accessibility  to  street  car 
lines  and  buses;  general  e.xternal  appearance  of  store; 
api)earance  of  adjacent  property ;  entrances ;  signs  and 
lights ;  general  internal  appearance  of  stores ;  depart¬ 
mental  layout ;  fixtures ;  merchandise  display ;  lighting 
fixtures ;  personnel ;  variety,  quality  and  price  range  of 
merchandise ;  window  displays ;  backgrounds ;  merchan¬ 
dise  display;  window  lighting  system. 

Our  investigators  placed  on  their  cards  remarks  and 
comments  of  a  constructive  nature  concerning  every 
retail  store  visited.  These  400  rating  cards  have  been 
carefully  analyzed,  and  our  report  contains  tables  class¬ 
ified  as  to  types  of  stores  which  show  the  rating  of 
each  of  the  4iX)  stores  received  during  the  week  that 
the  survey  was  conducted.  Store  names  do  not  appear 
in  these  tables  or  elsewhere  in  the  report,  each  store 
being  given  an  arbitrary  code  number,  the  key  to 
which  is  in  the  possession  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  and  the  President  of  the  Bethlehem 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

We  also  made  a  more  intensive  study  of  one  or  more 
imi)ortant  stores  in  each  classification.  A  special  in¬ 
vestigation  was  conducted  on  store  fronts  and  windows 
and  a  separate  section  of  the  report  is  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  these  two  subjects. 

very  important  part  of  the  investigation  was  a 
Shojjping  Study,  which  was  conducted  by  Aliss  Beatrice 
Sweetman,  assisted  by  members  of  the  Association’s 
staff.  Stores  were  shopped  for  merchandise  values, 
prices,  and  customers’  services  not  only  in  Bethlehem 
itself  but  in  nearby  cities  which  were  regarded  as  com¬ 
petitive  shopping  centers  of  Bethlehem.  The  results 
secured  through  the  shopper's  investigation  form  a 
most  important  and  valuable  part  of  the  survey. 

The  merchants  of  Bethlehem  quickly  sensed  the  fact 
that  this  diagnosis  of  retail  trade  conditions  of  their 
city  would  be  of  little  value  to  them  unless  steps  were 
immediately  taken  to  put  our  recommendations  into 
effect.  Hence  on  Monday  evening  July  16th  a  dinner 
meeting  of  the  merchants  of  Bethlehem  was  held  in 
the  Hotel  Bethlehem  and  Doctor  Paul  H.  Nystrom, 
Messrs.  Lew  Hahn,  Channing  E.  Sweitzer,  James  L. 
Fri,  William  A.  Fitzgerald  and  Miss  Beatrice  Sweet- 
man  w'ere  present  as  guests  of  the  merchants.  This 
was  a  most  interesting  and  enthusiastic  gathering.  The 
report  was  formally  presented  and  the  local  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  was  immediately  reorganized  so  that 
it  would  be  in  a  better  position  to  carry  out  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  survey  staff. 

Many  retailers  made  voluntary  pledges  of  contribu¬ 


tions  to  the  treasury  of  the  Merchants  Association  that 
evening.  One  retailer  pledged  $1000  a  year  for  a  per¬ 
iod  of  two  years.  A  mere  listing  of  the  committees 
appointed  that  evening  and  the  functions  of  these  com¬ 
mittees  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  merchants  of 
Bethlehem  are  going  to  benefit  by  this  investigation. 
These  committees  are  as  follows ; 

Committee  on  Window  Displays 
Their  Functions 

To  assist  members  in  improving  window  displays 
and  to  conduct  display  contests  from  time  to  time. 
Committee  on  Interior  Arrangement  and  Display 

To  assist  members  in  improving  the  layout  of  de¬ 
partments  and  to  establish  modern  merchandise 
display  methods. 

Committee  on  Advertising 

To  improve  the  standards  of  retail  advertising  in 
the  city  of  Bethlehem  and  to  build  up  closer  co¬ 
operation  between  the  local  newspaper  and  mer¬ 
chants  ;  also  to  consider  the  advisability  of  adopt¬ 
ing  other  media  for  advertising. 

Committee  on  Store  Lighting 

To  improve  both  window  and  interior  lighting  sys¬ 
tems;  to  work  with  the  public  utility  companies  to 
bring  this  about,  and  to  improve  the  street  lighting 
systems  in  the  retail  shopping  districts  of  the  city. 
Committee  on  Adjustment  Policies 

To  standardize  adjustment  policies  so  as  to  assure 
customers  of  receiving  uniformly  fair  treatment 
in  retail  stores  throughout  the  city. 

Committee  on  Retail  District  Planning 

To  study  present  retail  shopping  districts  and 
recommend  general  physical  improvements  regard¬ 
ing  locations  of  new  stores,  improving  physical 
structures,  expansion  and  development  of  shopping 
streets,  etc. 

Committee  on  Traffic  and  Parking 

To  study  traffic  conditions  in  the  City  of  Bethlehem 
and  to  make  recommendations  regarding  the  park¬ 
ing  of  customers’  cars. 

Committee  on  Municipal  Affairs 

To  work  w'ith  city  authorities  on  municipal  prob¬ 
lems  affecting  the  mercantile  life  of  the  city. 
Committee  on  Membership 

To  build  up  membership  within  the  Merchants’ 
Association. 

Committee  on  Meetings 

To  arrange  for  and  draw  up  suitable  programs 
to  be  carried  out  at  the  meetings  of  the  Merchants’ 
Association. 

Committee  on  Education  Activities 

To  encourage  and  promote  training  among  the  re¬ 
tail  employees  of  Bethlehem’s  stores. 

We  think  that  the  merchants  of  Bethlehem  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  their  foresight  in  having  made  an 
investigation  of  their  present  conditions  and  future 
possibilities.  We  feel  that  the  spirit  of  progress  which 
these  merchants  have  displayed  is  sufficient  assurance 
that  the  mercantile  life  of  the  city  will  continue  to 
progress  with  the  strides  that  are  being  made  in  the 
industrial  and  civic  affairs  of  the  community  . 
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Modern  Art  in  Merchandising 

It  is  a  Question  of  Style,  Color  and  Design 

AiMress  hy  E.  R.  Dibrkll.  Executive  Vice  President,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Ine., 
at  Merchandise  Managers'  Convention 


PROBABLY  never  before 
has  there  been  such  a 
keen  interest  evidenced 
by  the  American  public  in 
questions  of  style,  color  and 
design .  and  probably  never 
before  has  there  been  such 
an  f)p|>ortunity  for  the  re¬ 
tailer  to  capitalize  upon  this 
wide-spread  interest.  A  tre¬ 
mendous  movement,  of  which 
the  modern  trend  is  but  a 
phase,  has  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  cf)untry  to  the  fact  that 
l)eauty  can  l)e  combined  with 
utility.  It  is  making  a  nation 
of  more  discriminating  buy¬ 
ers,  ])eople  of  higher  types 
of  needs  and  who  exercise 
better  taste  in  filling  them. 

The  stores  today  are  assum¬ 
ing  a  new  function.  They 
are  becoming  a  creative  force 
in  the  design  of  production  of 
merchandise,  in  addition  to 
exercising  merely  selective 
and  distrilmting  functions.  It 
is  logical  that  they  should 
work  in  this  way  with  the 
manufacturer  to  solve  prob¬ 
lems  of  industrial  design,  for 
they  are  in  daily  contact  with 
the  tastes  and  demands  of  the 
millions  and  can  best  interpret 
them  to  the  manufacturer. 

Changes  in  the  scheme  of 
merchandising  have  lieen  revolutionary.  The  public  is 
more  visual-minded  today  than  ever  liefore.  Quality 
and  price  are  still  most  important,  but  they  must  be 
supplemented  in  selling  by  the  appeal  of  style.  Take  an 
interesting  example  in  the  field  of  women’s  shoes.  For¬ 
merly  the  average  woman  used  to  purchase  three  or 
four  pairs  of  shoes  a  year,  usually  black  or  brown. 
To<lay,  according  to  the  best  estimates  which  we  can 
get,  the  average  woman  buys  from  twelve  to  fourteeti 
pairs  a  year.  They  are  carefully  selected  with  regard 
to  the  color  ensemble  of  her  costume.  In  fact,  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  new  dress  governs  the  purchase  of  shoes  to 
match.  At  the  end  of  five  or  six  weeks,  a  pair  of 
women’s  shoes  is  usually  replaced  by  another.  In  the 
case  of  evening  shoes,  they  are  usually  replaced  after  as 
many  as  a  dozen  wears. 

It  is  all  a  question  of  style.  They  are  bought  more 
for  lieauty  and  appearance  than  for  quality.  This  same 
example  which  I  have  used  in  the  case  of  women’s  shoes 
may  be  applied  to  any  other  tyites  of  merchandise  which 


we  carry  in  our  stores  todav. 
.Style,  color  and  design  are 
much  more  im])ortant  as  sell¬ 
ing  factors  than  ever  Ijefore. 
Just  as  in  the  automobile 
field  and  many  other  fields  of 
manufacturing,  alert  and  ag¬ 
gressive  manufacturers  have 
been  endeavoring  to  harness 
this  appeal  in  their  sales  ])ro- 
gcam.  .so  we  as  merchants  for 
some  time  have  been  enrleav- 
oring  to  do  the  same  thing. 

In  order  to  organize  this 
activity,  an  entirely  new  class 
of  retail  executive  has  grown 
up,  namely,  the  Stylist.  This 
word  and  this  ])erson  have 
lieen  very  much  abused  in 
some  cases ;  in  many  cases  not 
])ro|)erly  a])preciated,  and  in 
other  cases  probably  evaluat¬ 
ed  l)eyond  their  true  desert. 
It  all  dei^ends  upon  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  the  individual  stylist. 

Whatever  i)rogress  we  have 
made  along  the  advancement 
of  modern  design  has  been 
due  to  our  department  mana¬ 
gers,  and  principally  to  the 
stylist  working  in  conjunction 
with  them  in  the  development 
of  new  designs  and  merchan¬ 
dise. 

Today,  in  the  retail  store 
this  (juestion  of  a  stylist  is  an 
all-important  one,  ojten  to  much  discussion.  Frequently 
her  work  is  not  of  value  unless  she  handles  carefully 
her  relations  with  the  department  managers  and  store 
e.xecutives.  There  is  a  great  danger  that  she  may 
Itecome  merely  a  critic  of  the  operations  of  a  buyer  and 
not  enough  of  a  creative  force  in  the  development  of 
new  ideas  and  trends  in  merchandising.  Her  dutv  is 
to  supplement  the  trade  knowledge  of  the  buyer  with 
specialized  knowledge  of  design  and  creative  ideas  on 
how  to  develop  them,  and  to  be  the  buyer's  real  assist¬ 
ant  in  the  study  of  new  trends  in  the  creation  of  new 
tyj>es  of  design  in  merchandise.  In  our  race  to  keep 
pace  with  beauty,  we  are  going  to  forge  ahead  of  the 
other  fellow  in  pro^xirtion  to  our  ability  to  improve  the 
design  and  attractiveness  of  our  merchandise,  because 
these  are  such  important  forces  and  elements  in  the 
customer’s  selection  of  our  merchandise. 

In  addition  to  development  of  the  new  position  of 
stylist  within  retail  organizations  during  the  last  five 
or  six  years,  there  has  been  a  new  profession  for 


Modernism — A  Prophecy  > 

For  tuenty-five  years  tie  have  been 
witnessing  the  gathering  momentum  of 
a  modern  renaissance.  It  is  a  rebirth 
of  the  fine  arts  and  sciences  within  the  i 
last  quarter  century.  Its  appearance 
within  the  past  year  or  two  in  interior 
decoration,  furniture,  and  all  the  ad¬ 
juncts  of  our  modern  life,  is  a  mere 
recognition  of  the  leadership  in  fine  arts 
which  has  gone  before.  It  is  penetrating  i 
our  homes  and  our  businesses.  W e  have 
witnessed  it  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
now  tve  are  part  id  fiat  in  g  in  it.  Esthetics 
are  in  the  saddle.  Mere  utility  is  on 
foot  and  very  often  barefoot.  Unless 
the  useful  is  beautiful  today,  it  is  use-  ! 
less,  and  the  new  beauty  is  authentic;  its  ' 
t'oice  is  authoritative;  it  belongs  to  uni-  \ 
versal  art.  Not  in  the  day  of  our  fathers  \ 
or  in  the  day  of  our  grandfathers  was 
there  such  an  impatient  bursting  of  old  \ 
bonds  and  such  a  reaching  out  and  up  | 
toward  the  higher  standards,  in  fact  j 
toward  the  highest  standards.  The  mo¬ 
mentum  of  Modernism  is  attaining  its 
maximum  speed.  The  things  that  we 
have  seen  are  as  nothing  to  things  that 
we  are  about  to  see. 

Gordon  C.  Creighton. 
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wuinen  within  the  last  two  years,  which  has  come  into 
heint;.  I  inifjht  call  it  the  “imlustrial  art  consultant”, 
that  is.  the  independent  stylist  who  takes  on  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  manufacturers  and  advises  them  with  regard 
to  the  line  and  tlesign  of  their  products,  endeavoring 
to  have  the  final  product  harmonize  with  current  trends 
of  demand.  Some  of  these  industrial  art  consultants 
serve  such  accounts  as  the  X’ictor  Talking  Machine 
C'oinpany.  the  International  Silver  Company,  the  Stude- 
Itaker  Automohile  Ctanpany,  and  other  forward  and  pro¬ 
gressive  leaders  in  intlustry.  Some  of  these  concerns 
(not  in  our  i)articular  field)  have  even  gone  so  far  as 
to  establish  so-called  Style  Bureaus  or  Bureaus  of 
C\)lor  and  Design  exi)erimentation.  where  all  they  do 
is  to  ex])eriment  with  color  and  design,  and  endeavor 
to  find  the  most  attractive  combination  and  api)ear- 
ance  which  can  he  put  into  their  product,  l)ecause  their 
sales  will  depend  very  largely  upon  their  ability  to 
find  the  attractive  ajjjjearance. 

The  Modern  Influence  in  the  Store's 
Merchandising 

It  would  l)e  interesting  to  endeavor  to  appraise  just 
how  far  this  influence  has  i)ermeated  our  departments 
today.  As  near  as  we  can  calculate,  the  merchandise 
of  uKKlern  design  may  he  found  in  about  one-third  of 
the  departments  which  we  have  in  our  store  today, 
which  is  a  significant  and  an  appreciable  degree  of 
j)rogress  for  this  new  movement  in  such  a  short  period 
of  time.  The  principal  departments  where  its  influence 
inav  l)e  found  today  are  furniture,  where  it  really  has 
gone  ahead  by  leaps  and  hounds,  particularly  within  the 
last  six  months,  jewelry,  where  it  is  probably  in  pro- 
jHjrtion  to  the  total  development  more  than  any  jflace 
else  localise  of  the  im[X)rtance  of  the  en.semble.  ceram¬ 
ics.  porcelain  nicknacks.  pictures,  rugs,  glass  and  china, 
and  ready-to-wear,  jjarticularly  in  sjxjrts  wear. 

ILxamples  of  the  successful  application  of  modern 
design  might  he  of  interest  to  further  illuminate  this 
lK)int  as  to  its  importance  as  a  distinct  style  trend. 
Furniture  is  our  standard.  For  our  inspiration  we  have 
to  go,  in  most  cases,  to  the  European  designer,  for  the 
reason  that  they  have  made  the  so-called  atelier  in 
design,  or  because  the  Fluropean  manufacturers  emlx)d- 
ied  in  themselves  a  greater  degree  of  artistic  a])precia- 
tion  and  creative  skill  and  jwohahly  more  of  a  forward- 
looking  mental  attitude  than  have  some  of  our  own  in 
recent  years. 

Luggage  is  another  example  where  modern  treatment 
and  emphasis  in  te.xture  and  simjAicity  of  line  have  be¬ 
come  important. 

W’e  even  have  rugs  which  are  imported  from  Ger¬ 
many  and  France  in  which  the  artistic  element  is  so 
important  that  we  have  allowed  the  designer  of  the 
rug  to  put  his  own  signature  on  the  rug  itself,  a 
further  evidence  of  its  artistic  merit. 

Cigarette  cases  have  been  turned  out  in  the  modern 
design.  W'e  even  have  it  in  oilcloth.  F'or  the  past 
fifty  years  the  design  of  this  fabric  has  probably  not 
changed  a  great  deal  until  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
Now  we  get  modern  design  in  oil  cloth. 

I  could  name  other  articles  throughout  the  store 
where  modern  design  has  transformed  merchandise. 
The  effect  of  a  good  design  in  selling  merchandise  is 


very  powerful.  ])articularly  when  design  is  linked  up 
with  color.  1  have  in  mind  one  of  our  recent  ex])eri- 
ences.  We  had  some  cots  in  one  of  our  deixirtments. 
These  cots  were  not  selling  very  fast.  We  i)ainted 
them.  Immediately  the  volume  doubled  or  trebled 
on  the  same  cots,  simply  because  they  were  made  more 
attractive  to  the  eye. 

In  organizing  this  thing  of  style  and  modern  design 
W’e  really  are  making  a  more  pow’erful  eye  a])peal.  That 
is  the  summary  of  our  effort. 

Selling  the  Idea  to  the  Public 

The  next  thing  is  selling  the  modern  idea  to  the 
])uhlic.  It  is  extremely  important,  ])articularly  in  our 
store  j)romotion  and  advertising  today,  to  dramatize  a 
new’  trend  in  order  to  arouse  ]ml)lic  interest  and  to  get 
that  public  interest  to  function  more  (juickly  in  the 
actual  jHirchasing  of  merchandise.  Style  trends  are 
not  promoted  in  a  day:  it  takes  weeks  and  sometimes 
months  to  create,  hut  if  presented  so  as  to  intrigue 
jnihlic  interest  and  «)l)tain  immediate  w’idespread  public 
recf)gnition  through  the  jiress.  the  res|)onse  is  immedi¬ 
ate  and  more  (luickly  than  w’ould  he  the  ordinary  case 
if  no  such  special  effort  were  put  behind  it. 

Therefore,  in  presenting  our  first  collection  of  mod¬ 
ern  merchandise  to  the  juihlic  about  a  year  ago,  w’e 
collected  the  examjdes  only  of  .American  manufacturers’ 
w’ork  and  presented  this  in  the  form  of  an  E.xposition. 
We  found  that  the  attendance  and  the  publicity  re¬ 
ceived  from  talks  and  other  features  linked  up  w’ith 
the  exhibits  w’ere  so  great,  that  we  aroused  a  great  deal 
of  immediate  jHihlic  interest,  .swm  exjjressed  in  demands 
for  merchandise  in  the  modern  trend  through  the  vari¬ 
ous  departments  of  our  store.  .\t  that  time  we  were 
not.  nor  was  any  one  else,  very  well  prepared  to  meet 
the  demand  because  strictly  modern  merchandise  in  a 
wide  variety  had  not  at  that  time  been  produced  in  this 
country.  Consequently  there  was  a  scarcity.  During  the 
year  that  followed  there  was  a  great  wave  of  interest 
due  to  the  keener  appreciation  of  the  Paris  Exposition, 
and  the  iniblicity  which  the  magazines  all  over  the 
country  w’ere  giving.  Manufacturers  of  this  country 
got  busy  and  turned  out  more  merchandise  than  they 
ever  had  in  the  past  along  modern  lines.  .As  a  result, 
we  determined  to  hold  one  more  Exposition  and  en¬ 
deavor.  (just  as  we  do  in  our  departments),  to  present 
a  complete  assortment,  covering  the  whole  field  of 
modern  craftsmanship  and  design  as  nearly  as  we  could. 
We  sent  a  young  w'oman  to  Euroi)e  to  go  through  ten 
countries  and  discover  who  made  merchandise  in  mod¬ 
ern  design,  w’here  it  was  made,  what  it  looked  like, 
w’hat  W’e  could  do  alx*ut  it.  and  whether  or  not  we  coukl 
make  arrangements  to  bring  over  e.xamples  to  this 
country. 

In  1928.  the  middle  of  May.  w’e  staged  our  second 
E.xposition  of  .Art  and  Industry.  We  felt  that  in  doing 
this  w'e  were  accomplishing  three  purposes.  In  the  first 
place,  we  w’ere  pre.senting  a  comparative  jMcture  of  the 
achievements  of  the  leading  world  designers  both  here 
and  abroad  in  a  field  of  modern  industrial  design.  We 
were  demonstrating  to  all  stores  that  our  particular 
store  was  actively  interested  in  the  question  of  style 
and  design.  Our  merchandising  departments  were  ade¬ 
quately  equipix;d  with  merchandise  to  take  care  of  the 
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buying  demands  which  we  tliought  the  Exposition  would  his  line  in  pace  with  current  demand  than  we  ever  have 
arouse.  been  in  the  past.  This  closer  cooperation  of  ours  is 

Our  purpose  was  to  encourage  the  development  of  in-  necessary  in  order  to  keep  in  the  race  with  this  new 
dustrial  design  throughout  the  country.  VVe  felt  that  demand  for  beauty. 

the  results  of  this  effort  were  many  and  beneficial.  In  What  is  the  future  of  industrial  design?  It  seem  to 
the  first  place,  it  had  a  distinct  effect  upon  the  public,  me  after  having  definitely  interested  our  stylist  and  the 
upon  manufacturers  and  upon  the  store  organization  buyers  in  our  organization  in  improving  the  design  of 
itself  in  that  it  increased  the  interest  in  modern  design  their  merchandise,  the  next  step  is  to  get  a  Service 
and  inspired  manufacturers  and  our  own  staff  to  do  Division  for  the  buyer  or  department  manager  just  as 
further  creative  work  in  the  development  of  merchan-  the  comparison  office  checks  prices,  as  the  testing  labor- 
dise  which  exhibited  the  modern  trend  of  design  in  its  atory  checks  the  quality  of  his  merchandise,  and  as  the 
appearance.  advertising  department  writes  his  advertising.  I  think 

It  actually  proved  to  be  a  distinct  and  strong  stimu-  we  are  going  to  see  the  development  of  a  so-called 
lus  to  the  sale  of  modern  merchandise  which  we  had  in  Workshop  of  Desip^  or  Atelier  of  Design.  In  our  case 
our  stocks  throughout  the  store.  The  promotion  of  the  we  are  starting  this  in  one  department  first.  The  idea 
store’s  prestige  through  its  association  and  its  working  was  an  original  concept  of  Mr.  Percy  Straus  who  has 
with  leading  art  organizations,  museums,  designers,  as  been  keenly  interested  in  this  specific  development  of 
well  as  the  interest  shown  in  the  opening  of  the  ex|X)si-  merchandising.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  inauguration  of 
tion  by  important  diplomatic  representatives  with  the  this  atelier  will  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  America, 
various  countries  participating,  were  most  desirable  in  France  and  Italy  have  tried  it  with  success.  Many  of 
building  the  good  will  of  the  community.  the  outstanding  modern  examples  of  art  come  from  the 

To  tie  this  with  the  store’s  merchandising  program,  department  stores’  ateliers  abroad.  The  Printemps  in 
we  arranged  in  each  department  of  the  store  special  Paris  has  a  special  department  that  works  only  on  de¬ 
displays  of  the  modern  merchandise  which  that  particu-  sign  for  merchandise.  The  atelier  will  study  the  prob- 
lar  department  had  to  offer.  We  displayed  in  all  our  lem  of  adjusting  good  designs  to  machine  production, 
store  windows  modern  merchandise  which  was  carried  The  modern  trend  of  simple  lines,  straight  planes  and 
in  our  own  departments,  advertised  this  particular  mer-  Jtlso  a  minimum  of  ornamentation  of  detail  is  adecjuate 
chandise  immediately,  following  the  advertisement  an-  to  make  machine  production  possible,  but  we  need  an 
nouncing  the  opening  of  the  Exposition.  We  used  the  organized  bureau  to  supply  us  with  specific  designs  with 
Exposition  simply  as  a  means  of  selling  the  idea  to  the  which  we  may  go  to  the  manufacturer  so  we  can  cut 
public  and  quickening  the  demand  for  modern  merchan-  down  the  time  that  would  ordinarily  be  required  to  get 
dise,  using  straight  merchandise  advertising  to  sell  the  our  ow’ii  ideas  or  designs  turned  out. 
goods,  thus  to  quickly  capitalize  on  the  interest  aroused  A  New  Profession 

through  the  selling  of  the  idea  to  the  public  through  our  case,  the  atelier  was  started  in  the  field  of 

the  Exposition.  home  furnishing  and  decoration,  especially  furniture. 

In  addition  to  the  E.xposition  itself,  the  other  means  rugs,  china  and  lamps,  where  unusual  opportunitv  for 
of  arousing  interest  were,  a  program  of  speakers  on  development  of  design  now  exists.  Later  as  experience 
different  subjects  relating  to  modern  design,  the  pres-  is  gained  and  the  staff  develops,  the  atelier  may  expand 
ence  of  ambassadors  of  the  various  countries  at  the  its  scope  to  include  aiiparel.  personal  accessories,  and 
opening  of  the  exposition,  the  publicity  which  was  given  eventuallv  all  merchandise  in  the  store, 
to  the  names  of  the  designers  themselves,  endeavoring  h  seems  to  me  this  is  reallv  on  the  brink  of  an  open- 
to  make  more  important  the  artistic  standing  of  manu-  i„g  up  of  a  new  profession  'which  will  be  much  more 
factoring  designers  themselves,  together  with  the  large  important  in  our  industrial  life  than  ever  before.  We 
amount  of  publicity  which  we  were  able  to  get  in  the  are  now  experiencing  a  so-called  renaissance  of  art  in 
daily  press.  All  of  this  sold  the  idea.  That  was  entirely  industry.  The  public  as  a  whole,  and  the  retailers  in 
apart  from  selling  the  merchandise.  The  whole  thing  particular,  are  appreciating  to  a  greater  tlegree  than  ever 
organized  itself  into  two  divisions — first,  selling  the  before  the  importance  of  haniessing  the  forces  of  de¬ 
idea,  and  second,  selling  the  merchandise.  sign  to  their  selling  program.  The  devel«)i)inent  of  the 

Retailer’s  Position  atelier  will  be  the  outstanding  devehjpment  in  the  de¬ 

partment  store  in  the  improvement  of  a  stvle  program 

Today  the  retailer  is  assuming  more  of  a  creative  within  the  next  four  or  five  vears. 
function  than  he  ever  has.  In  the  past  too  often  he  I  want  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  using  the 
simply  selected  what  the  manufacturer  had  to  offer  and  advertising  or  sales  i^rograin  of  the  store  to  sell  ideas 
said,  “This  is  gtx)d’’,  “That  is  bad",  or  “That  is  terri-  and  conceptions  about  the  lousiness  as  well  as  simplv 
ble;  maybe  we  could  change  it”.  Today  he  is  in  a  better  to  sell  specific  merchandise.  It  is  not  going  to  be  done 
IMisition  to  go  to  the  manufacturer  with  concrete  sug-  to  as  great  a  degree  as  it  ought  until  there  is  a  separate 
gestions  alxuit  new  style  and  new  designs,  fitting  the  appropriation  set  aside  to  sell  to  the  public  new  ideas 
public  taste,  than  ever  in  the  past.  We  have  talked  too  and  new  trends  so  as  to  secure  quicker  ctitisumption  on 
many  years  about  the  retailer’s  being  such  an  able  part-  the  part  of  the  public  of  newly  develo{)ed  merchandise, 
ner  to  the  manufacturer  in  the  development  of  new  Some  stores  because  of  their  size  mav  tiot  lie  able 
design,  but  I  don’t  think  much  has  been  done  until  the  to  develop  an  atelier,  but  there  are  certain  people, 
last  year  or  so.  With  the  stylists  and  designers  which  through  individual  agencies  working  on  this  particular 
most  stores  are  taking  on  we  are  much  more  con-  problem  to  provide  this  service,  and  thev  may  be  able 
structive  and  able  to  help  the  manufacturer  in  keeping  to  supply  the  need  which  the  smaller  store  mav  require. 
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S|»(*c-ial  Services 

Render  S])ecial  services,  on  unusual  prol)- 
lems,  where  you  can  charj^e  your  own  price, 
since  you  only  can  do  such  w(jrk. 

Most  Profitable  ork. 

Sell  as  much  as  possible  of  marginal  framed 
effects,  cemented  on  felt  base,  and  waxed. 

Laying  Force 

Beat  your  comjietitors  with  a  better  and 
more  jiruductive  laying  force. 

Economy 

Cut  your  linoleum,  carpet  and  bases  in  the 
workroom,  rather  than  on  the  job.  Save  the 
scraps,  and  use  them  later. 

Buying  For  Profit 

Buy  your  linoleum  rolls,  untrijinncd.  On 
a  big  job.  the  additional  1"  to  6"  in  width 
gained,  may  mean  hundreds  of  yards  of  clear 
profit. 

Sell  ^  ith  Ozite 

Sell  rugs  and  carpets  with  ozite.  Buy  latter 
in  rolls,  and  cut  yourself :  ready-cut  binding 
is  detrimental  to  rugs  and  marginal  scraps 
saved  can  be  re-used  under  carpet. 

That  Additional  Mark-up 

.\  carload  purchase  of  linoleum  means  a 
lOU  additional  mark-up.  over  small-lot  prices. 

Floor  Display  Important 

In  getting  business  for  your  workroom,  don’t  over¬ 
look  the  importance  of  floor  display.  Many  stores  use 
framed  and  waxed  panels  in  front  of  elevators  on 
several  floors.  By  displaying  rolls  in  hollow  squares, 
by  jirice  lines,  with  panels  on  the  floor,  there  is  gained 
a  special  sales  appeal.  Rugs,  piled  on  raised  wooden 
bases,  are  most  attractive,  although  requiring  back  and 
“elbow  grease"  to  remove  when  sold.  (Orientals  of 
course  make  a  most  attractive  display,  hung,  grouped  in 
jiiles,  or  scattereil.  If  you  have  a  Model  House,  as  we 
do.  it  will  sell  lots  of  floor  covering  merchandise. 

Procedure  and  Expense  Control:  If  a  “charge” 
bid  is  requested,  and  it  is  for  other  than  a  regular 
charge  customer,  the  Crecfit  Dejiartment  is  first  re¬ 
quested  for  authorization,  before  measurement  is  made. 
This  saves  a  lot  of  waste  time  and  attendant  labor 
e.xpense. 

The  details  of  the  order  are  taken  on  the  top  of 
Form  A,  Floor  Covering  Estimate  and  Record,  in  the 
spaces  provided.  This  form  is  then  used  to  plot  the 
work,  compute  the  estimate,  record  the  actual  work 
(merchandise  and  labor') ,  and.  at  the  bottom,  the 
customer’s  signautre  is  finally  obtained  covering  satis¬ 
factory  completion. 

As  jobs  are  completed.  Forms  “A”  are  turned  over 
to  a  workroom  statistical  clerk  in  the  General  Office 
who  summarizes  them  on  Form  B,  Individual  Weekly 
Floor  Covering  Summary,  covering  all  jobs  completed 
during  the  current  week.  At  the  close  of  the  week, 
the  records  of  all  workroom  coworkers  are  summarized 
on  Form  C,  ^  eekly  Floor  Covering  Report. 

Administrative  Control:  As  will  be  noted.  Form 
R  gives  us  the  production  record  of  each  worker,  with 
respect  to  his  individual  jobs  completed,  while  Form 


C  gives  the  net  gain  or  loss  (jn  this  workroom’s  ojtera- 
tion  for  the  current  week. 

'I'hese  are  simple,  but  highly  essential,  control  re¬ 
ports  ;  unless  you  too  lose  a  lot  of  money  witlujut  know¬ 
ing  it.  The  few  hours  a  week  their  prei)aration  entails, 
will  jiay  the  highest  dividends  known  to  the  retail  field. 

"Peak  Loads"  and  "Idle  Time":  Serious  jiroblems 
in  all  workrooms  are  Peak  Loads  and  Idle  Time,  but 
esjiecially  so  in  floor  coverings.  Tw<j  main  seasons,  of 
course,  large  contract  jobs  and  rush  work,  present  real 
{)ersonnel  and  adminstrative  difficulties. 

Solving  the  Problem 

We  keep  a  minimum  regular  force,  expert 
on  both  carpet  and  linoleum  work,  the  year 
round,  taking  on  e.xtras  when  neerled.  But 
good  workmen  are  usually  hard  tcj  get  as  ex¬ 
tras  when  wanted  most. 

It  is  possible  sometimes  to  contract  out  the 
work,  but  this  is  generally  unsatisfactory ; 
rush  work,  complaints,  and  our  regular  force 
has  to  do  the  work  over  again,  in  too  many 
cases. 

In  off  seasons,  the  advertising  of  special 
labor  prices  will  help  to  keep  the  workroom 
force  together,  without  great  payroll  losses.  .\ 
sjiecial  drive  for  contract  work  (schools,  new 
office  buildings,  etc.)  will  help  and  hold  up 
your  own  inside  store  jobs  until  then,  if  jxissi- 
ble. 

In  temporary  slack  periods  throughout  the 
year,  use  your  regular  men  in  various  ways. 


Floor  Covering  Estimate  and  Record  Containing 
Full  Details  of  Transaction 
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such  as  for — floor  stock  work,  selling  during 
special  sale  rushes,  delivering  when  the  regu¬ 
lar  delivery  is  unable  to  handle  deliveries 
promptly,  and  on  a  large  number  of  miscell¬ 
aneous  jobs  that  come  up  in  any  large  retail 
store.  For  all  such  work,  charge  the  depart¬ 
ment  involved  and  credit  the  workn)om  for 
such  payroll  expense — either  the  men's  full 
salary  (if  that  is  what  the  work  ordinarily 
pays )  or  that  proportion  of  it  which  the  work 
performed  usually  carries.  This  is  not  only 
good  accounting  practice,  but  also  is  the  only 
pnictical  way  in  which  you  can  balance  this 
zvorkrooni  s  annual  record. 

Personnel  Policy:  L*nless  you  have  competent 
worknxjm  personnel,  you  never  will  make  this  work¬ 


room  self-supporting.  Pay  them  well,  treat  them  well, 
and  then  see  that  you  obtain  in  return  real  production, 
both  in  quantity  and  quality.  We  have  said  this  alxjut 
each  workroom,  but  the  principle  here  is  absolutely 
zntal. 

Follow  any  other  policy,  and  you  are  simply  “kid¬ 
ding  yourself”. 

In  Conclusion 

This  closes  the  Workroom  Series,  begun  last  De¬ 
cember.  The  articles  have  been  written  “Without 
Gloves”  (to  quote  from  Mr.  Hahn).  They  are  actual 
experiences  and  presented  in  the  belief  that  it  is  right 
and  proper  for  a  retail  store  to  make  a  legitimate 
profit,  as  well  as  have  a  good  time.  In  any  case,  may  we 
take  this  opportunity  to  wish  you  success  in  your  own 
similar  management  problems. 
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To  Our  Western  Coast  Members 

A  Message  About  Our  Store  Educational  Service 


^()MEWHAT  more  than  a  year  ago.  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  The  Bulletin  that  the  educational  ser¬ 
vice  to  our  members  had  Ijeen  resumed  through  the 
medium  of  the  short-unit  course,  with  Miss  Celia  R. 
Case  as  the  field  worker.  Immediately  requests  for 
this  work  liegan  to  come  in.  and  Miss  Case  has  been 
busy  with  appointments  since  that  time. 

Some  of  the  requests  have  come  from  western  mem¬ 
bers.  but  it  has  been  necessary  to  refuse  them  until 
Miss  Case  felt  that  she  could  arrange  a  trip  to  the  far 
west  for  a  series  of  engagements.  Now  that  time  has 


arrived,  and  we  are  glad  to  announce  that,  beginning 
in  the  early  fall,  a  perioii  of  a  fev.-  months  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  this  work  in  the  western  states. 

We  suggest  that  any  one  interested  in  having  this 
personnel  training  done  in  his  organization,  write  the 
Association  soon,  because  the  time  to  be  sj^ent  in  that 
section  is  limited,  and  the  schedule  already  in  the 
making. 

If  further  information  is  desired,  send  for  folder, 
descriptive  of  the  work.  Any  additional  questions  will 
l)e  gladly  answered. 
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The  Buyer  s  Job 

The  Merchandise  Manaf^ers  Group 


Turnover 

By  Walter  Homng,  Executive  Vice  President.  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 


rThis  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  artieles,  The  Buyer's  Job,  appearing  iii^ 
The  Bulletin.  The  first,  “The  Economies  of  Fashion”  by  Paul  II. 

T  Xystrom,  appeared  in  the  March  1928  Bulletin  (page  107).  Thirty-five  c 
}  hundred  reprints  icere  distributed  to  buyers  and  merchandise  men  in  ' 
^  /  member  stores.  The  second,  “The  Buyer  Is  the  Fountain-Head  of  the  \  / 
Q  ^  Store’s  Advertising  Office",  by  Fois  Black  Hunter,  appeared  in  the  July  ^  ^ 
issue  {page  297)  .  Reprints  zvill  be  distributed  shortly.  Future  articles  now 
in  preparation  Zi-ill  deal  with  basic  facts  in  the  field  of  Art,  Color,  Design, 
Mathematics,  Budgeting,  Retail  Inventory  System,  Unit  Control,  Stock- 
keeping,  Display  and  Control.  The  Merchandise  Manager’s  Group  zvill 
publish  the  complete  scries  in  book  form  under  the  title  of  The  Buyer’s 
'^Manual.  — 


E\’ERY  business  man  has  a  vital  interest  in  seeing 
that  each  dollar  invested  in  the  business  does  as 
much  w’ork  as  possible.  The  efficiency  w’ith  which 
the  money  works  is  measured  to  a  large  extent  by  the 
rate  of  stock  turn,  and  this  explains  why  this  subject 
has  been  given  so  much  consideration,  esjiecially  during 
the  past  few  years. 

Every  store  has  a  certain  amount  of  money  which 
it  can  use  and  on  which  it  can  make  a  profit  if  the 
business  is  efficiently  managed.  If  twice  as  much  money 
is  used  and  the  management  remains  eciually  efficient, 
twice  as  much  profit  can  be  made.  Similarly,  if  the 
same  amount  of  money  can  be  made  to  do  twice  the 
amount  of  work,  at  least,  twice  as  much  profit  will 
result. 

A  stock  turn  is  the  disposal  of,  and  the  replacement 
of  a  given  stock  of  merchandise.  The  rate  of  stock 
turn  is  the  number  of  times  that  the  average  stock  is 
sold  and  replaced  during  a  period.  For  example,  if  the 
retail  sales  of  a  store  or  department  for  a  year  are 
$100,000,  and  the  average  stock  is  $20,000,  the  turn¬ 
over  is  5  times  for  the  year  ($100,000  divided  by 
$20,000).  The  average  stock  is  obtained  by  adding 
together  the  opening  stock,  the  stock  on  hand  at  the 
end  of  each  month,  or  week,  and  the  closing  stock, 
and  dividing  the  sum  by  the  number  of  weeks  or 
months. 

Results  of  Increasing  Stock  Turn 

Certain  very  definiu  advantages  result  from  increas¬ 
ing  the  rate  of  stock  turn.  Capital  is  more  efficiently 
used ;  stocks  are  kept  fresher  and  more  desirable ;  mark- 
downs  are  decreased;  the  cost  of  handling  and  storage 
space  is  reduced;  sales  are  increased;  and  finally  net 
profit  on  the  complete  operation  is  increased.  Let  us 
consider  some  of  these  advantages  more  in  detail: 


When  $500  is  made  to  do  the  work  of  $1000.  the 
$500  that  is  left  may  be  loaned  to  someone  else  at  the 
prevailing  rate  of  interest.  .\lso.  as  most  merchants  are 
Inirrowers  of  money,  if  they  can  make  their  existing 
cajiital  turn  more  rapidly,  they  will  have  to  pay  less 
interest  on  additional  capital.  Hence  the  departments 
that  get  a  rapid  turnover  have  to  pay  much  less  interest 
than  the  ones  that  are  getting  a  slow  turnover. 

More  Efficient  Use  of  Capital 
Quite  often  during  the  season  the  buyer  is  offered 
opportunities  to  make  advantageous  purchases  because 
some  manufacturer  is  going  out  of  business  or  clearing 
his  own  stock.  If  the  stock  that  the  buyer  already  has 
in  his  department  is  too  high  he  often  cannot  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity.  If  he  buys  this  special 
otTering,  his  stock  might  go  up  out  of  all  proportion 
and  additional  space  would  be  necessary  to  hold  the  new 
merchandise.  It  is.  of  course,  bad  business  to  turn  down 
any  offerings  that  are  really  advantageous.  The  mer¬ 
chandise  thus  bought  can  very  often  be  rapidly  sold. 
The  result  would  be  that  overhead  expenses  would  be 
cut  down  and  profits  increased.  If  the  buyer  keeps  his 
stt)ck  in  a  liquid  comlition,  he  can  buy  new  merchan¬ 
dise  without  severely  crippling  his  department. 

Stocks  Are  Kept  Fresher 
There  is  no  better  way  to  increase  the  store's  prestige 
in  the  community  and  to  further  its  reputation  as  a  live 
concern  than  to  be  constantly  re-stocking  with  new  and 
fresh  merchandise.  When  a  customer  sees  shop-worn 
and  out-of -style  merchandise  she  gets  a  very  bad  im¬ 
pression  of  the  management  of  the  store.  People  do 
not  enjoy  buying  merchandise  that  looks  as  though  it 
had  been  handled  and  refused  by  a  great  many  previous 
customers,  but  like  to  feel  that  they  are  the  first  to 
see  and  handle  a  certain  article.  Likewise  salespeople 
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are  more  enthusiastic  about  selling  new  goods  and  new 
styles,  and  their  confidence  in  the  store  and  the  depart¬ 
ment  is  increased. 

When  a  store  or  department  maintains  a  more  rapid 
rate  of  stock  turn,  it  is  more  often  “open-to-buy”  new 
merchandise  and  to  take  advantage  of  special  offerings 
and  price  changes.  More  frequent  purchases  keep  the 
buyer  in  closer  touch  with  the  market  and  better  in¬ 
formed  regarding  market  conditions  and  price  and  style 
tendencies. 

Markdowns  Are  Reduced 

Markdowns  caused  by  soiled  and  shopworn  merchan¬ 
dise  and  by  style  changes  are  materially  decreased  by 
augmenting  the  rate  of  stock  turn.  The  figures  below 
are  taken  from  a  department  which  successfully  in¬ 
creased  its  turnover  from  4^  to  6  times: 


Table  A 

Number  of 

Markdown 

Stock  Turns 

Per  Cent 

4y2 

2.4 

1.8 

6 

1.4 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  with  the  increased  turn- 
m-er  there  resulted  a  substantial  reduction  in  mark- 
downs.  The  first  year  the  stock  was  turned  414  times 
and  had  a  markdown  per  cent  of  2.4%  ;  the  next  year 
it  turned  5 ' 4  times  and  the  markdown  was  1 .8%  :  the 
third  year  it  turned  6  times  and  had  a  markdown  of 
only  i.4%. 

The  reasons  for  this  corresponding  reduction  in 
markdowns  are  several.  Slow  turnover  tends  to  keep 
in  stock  too  long  merchandise  that  has  been  bought  with 
poor  judgment,  or  in  too  large  quantities.  If  the  buyer 
liad  in  mind  the  question  of  a  certain  rate  of  turnover 
he  would  not  allow  such  merchandise  to  remain  on  his 
shelves,  but  would  immediate^  reduce  the  price  in 
order  to  sell  it  and  thus  release  the  capital  for  more 
salable  merchandise.  Too  many  buyers  make  the  mis¬ 
take  of  not  reducing  an  article  until  it  has  been  in 
stock  for  a  certain  length  of  time.  Not  only  are  the 
carrying  charges  thereby  increased  but  the  chances 
of  tile  merchandise  being  damaged  and  soiled  are  con¬ 
siderably  greater.  In  a  department  where  style  is  a 
factor,  turnover  is  of  vital  importance.  It  is  fatal 
to  buy  long-time  supplies  of.  let  us  say,  Women's  Hats, 
because  if  the  style  should  change,  no  amount  of  price 
reduction  would  be  sufficient  to  sell  them.  Some  style 
departments  enjoy  a  turnover  of  as  much  as  fifty  times 
a  year.  In  the  Millinery  Department,  for  example, 
hats  which  have  been  carried  three  weeks  are  fre¬ 
quently  considered  old  stock  and  call  for  an  immediate 
reduction. 

Reduces  Costs  of  Handling  and 
Storage  Space 

With  S20,(XX)  worth  of  merchandise  instead  of 
$10,000,  extra  storage  space,  extra  shelves,  and  other 
facilities  are  needed.  The  sales  force  has  to  spend 


much  more  time  in  checking  up  to  see  what  merchan¬ 
dise  is  in  stock  and  out  of  stock,  and  to  care  for  the 
merchandise  at  the  end  of  the  day.  If  an  inventory 
needs  to  be  taken  in  order  to  determine  what  should 
l)e  bought,  it  ’will  require  more  time  with  a  heavy 
Slock  than  with  a  light  one.  In  case  a  markdown,  or 
reduction  in  price  has  to  be  made,  there  is  a  waste  of 
time  by  the  buyer  and  his  staff,  as  well  as  the  merchan¬ 
dise  manager,  in  determining  how  much  should  be 
marked  down,  what  the  new  price  should  be,  and 
when  the  markdown  should  be  taken.  A  fast  turning 
stock  results  in  these  markdowns  being  taken  sooner 
and  decreases  the  end-of-season  losses  due  to  radical 
markdowns  and  high  advertising  costs.  If  the  money 
spent  on  advertising  markdown  merchandise  were  spent 
on  really  salable  merchandise  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
more  real  business  would  result. 

The  smaller  stock  which  takes  up  less  space  saves 
rent  as  well  as  warehousing.  The  salaries  of  the  stock 
men.  sales  clerks,  and  supervisors,  are,  of  necessity, 
lower  if  the  stock  they  have  to  handle  is  smaller  and 
easier  to  control.  The  cost  of  keeping  stock  controls, 
stock  records,  and  inventory  figures  is  very  much  lower 
with  small  and  rapidly  moving  stock. 

Sales  Are  Increased 

The  wide-aw’ake  merchant  who  is  turning  his  stocks 
at  a  good  rate  and  is  able  to  save  interest  charges  and 
conduct  his  business  at  a  smaller  expense  is  also  able 
to  put  lower  prices  on  his  merchandise.  His  goods  are 
fresher  and  more  in  style,  and  the  salespeople  are  more 
enthusiastic  to  sell  it.  With  these  favorable  factors  a 
merchant  is  in  a  position  to  materially  increase  his  sales 
volume. 

The  buyer  whose  judgment  is  often  wrong,  who 
buys  more  than  he  should  of  style  merchandise,  who  is 
inefficient,  and  who  for  other  reasons  makes  mistakes, 
generally  lacks  knowledge  of  his  stock  and  the  speed  or 
slowness  at  which  it  is  moving.  The  amount  of  turn¬ 
over  at  the  end  of  the  season  speaks  eloquently  of  his 
judgment  during  that  time. 

Increases  Net  Profit 

The  last  advantage  of  increased  turnover  and  the 
one  that  results  from  all  the  other  advantages  is  in¬ 
creased  net  profits.  The  following  figures  illustrate  how 
increased  turnover  was  one  of  the  powerful  factors 
that  increased  the  net  profit  of  a  certain  department 
over  a  period  of  three  years : 


Table  B 

Number  of 

Per  Cent  of 

Stock  Turns 

Net  Profit 

3^4 

9.3 

5 

11.7 

6 

16.9 

The  first  year  a  turnover  of  31^  times  produced  a  net 
profit  of  9.3% ;  the  next  year  5  turns  produced  a  net 
profit  of  11.7%;  the  third  year  a  turnover  of  6  times 
produced  at  a  net  profit  of  16.9%. 
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The  following  table,  compiled  by  the  Harvard  Bur¬ 
eau  of  Research,  gives  further  evidence  of  the  effect 
of  stock  turn  on  net  profit : 


'I'able  C 


%  7c  7c 


Number  of 
Stock  Turns 

Total 

Expense 

Gross 

Margin 

Net  Profit 

3 

30.7 

32.7 

2.0 

3-4 

28.1 

31.5 

3.4 

4  and  over 

27.3 

31.8 

4.5 

How  to  Increase  Turnover 

The  advantages  of  increasing  turnover  are  of  such 
obvious  importance  to  the  retailer  that  his  first  concern 
should  lie;  "How  do  I  get  this  increase  and  its  result¬ 
ing  benefits  ?” 

The  first  step  in  maintaining  an  advantageous  rate 
of  turnover  is  careful  planning  so  that  the  store  or 
department  will  have  only  the  wanted  merchandise  and 
stocks  will  be  well  balanced.  If  everything  in  a  store 
sold  at  an  etjual  rate  the  problem  of  turnover  would 
be  very  simple,  because  all  that  would  be  necessary 
would  be  to  buy  an  equal  number  of  every  article.  The 
problem  only  becomes  difficult  because  there  are  slow- 
selling  and  fast-selling  articles,  as  Svell  as  various 
degrees  of  fast  and  slow-selling  types  of  each  article. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  first  to  determine  what  the 
slow  and  fast  selling  items  are.  Different  types  of  mer¬ 
chandise  tend  to  turn  at  different  rates.  For  example, 
a  china  stock  may  turn  from  four  to  six  times  in  a 
year,  while  a  millinery  stock  may  turn  from  thirty  to 
sixty  times  in  the  same  period.  The  only  way  to  dis¬ 
cover  this  is  to  make  each  a  different  department. 

Departmentizing,  however,  is  not  enough  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  slow  and  fast  sellers,  because  in  the  hat 
stock  that  turns  50  times,  some  hats  may  turn  100  times 
and  others  only  10  times.  further  segregation  of 
units  is,  therefore,  necessary.  Department  stock  should 
be  subdivided  into  sections  which  are,  in  themselves, 
small  departments.  This  may  lie  done  by  records  kept 
by  the  buyer  himself  or  by  stock  control  through  the 
controlling  division.  A  simplified  classification  control 
sheet  on  which  are  given  a  few  divisions  of  a  sporting 
goods  department  is  shown  below.  It  illustrates  how 
this  further  sj)litting  up  is  accomplished,  and  how  the 
sales  in  every  classification  are  studied  for  turnover. 


Sporting  Goods 

Stock  Week's  Sale 

ff’eek’s 

Supply 

Golf 

$20,000 

$2,000 

10.0 

Tennis 

.  7,000 

1,500 

4.5 

Camp  Goods 

4,000 

3,000 

1.3 

It  would  seem  at  first  glance  that  this  classification 
is  in  sufficient  detail.  To  get  a  more  accurate  picture. 


however,  each  sectit)n  is  further  divided,  making  the 
third  split-up  of  the  original  st(»ck  carried  in  the 
store.  The  divisions  of  tlie  sections  are  called  price 
lines. 

Under  the  older  method  of  buying,  merchandi.se 
offered  was  inspected,  and  if  found  to  be  satis tatcory 
as  to  quality  and  i)rice,  was  bought  and  jdaced  on  sale 
with  the  retail  j)rice  determined  by  adding  the  regular 
{)ercentage  markup  to  the  cost  price.  This  resulted  in  a 
great  many  retail  prices,  sucli  as  those  in  the  first 
column  of  the  following  table. 


Price  Lining 


.94 

94 

1.10 

1.14 

1.20 

1.24 

1.24 

1.34 

1.40 

1.50 

1.55 

1.55 

Mr.  Ford  was  one  of  the  first  to  determine  the  price 
at  which  his  car  could  sell  and  then  go  to  his  production 
managers  and  say,  “Gentlemen,  this  is  the  retail  price. 
It  is  up  to  you  to  make  the  car  for  a  figure  that  will 
allow  us  to  sell  it  at  that  price  and  make  a  profit.” 
Modern  retailers  are  following  this  same  method  of 
first  fixing  the  retail  price  and  working  backwards  to 
the  cost  price.  This  predetermined  retail  price  is  termed 
the  price  line. 

This  method  not  only  shows  what  a  golf  section  is 
doing  but  how  the  golf  merchandise  at  94  cents  is  sell¬ 
ing.  as  well  as  the  same  merchandise  at  $1.24  and  other 
price  lines.  It  is  now  easy  to  study  the  stock  because 
the  buyer  can  go  to  the  sporting  goods  department  and 
lay  on  the  counter  all  the  golf  merchandi.se  that  is 
selling  for  $1.24.  Duplicates  can  then  be  eliminated  and 
the  assortment  trimmed  down  to  the  j)oint  where  no 
unnecessary  merchandise  is  carried  in  order  to  meet  the 
demand.  The  price  lines,  of  course,  must  be  scientific¬ 
ally  arrived  at  by  studying  carefully  the  demand  in  a 
certain  store  and  at  what  prices  it  concentrates.  It  is 
invariably  found  that  when  a  great  many  prices  are 
being  used,  the  demand,  peculiarly  enough,  concentrates 
on  a  very  small  portion  of  the.se  prices.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  drop  out  the  prices  between  the  various 
demand  points. 

Now  it  is  possible  to  determine  very  accurately  the 
slow  and  the  fast  selling  items  and  their  rate  of  turn¬ 
over.  Having  done  this,  records  should  be  kept  in 
order  to  figure  the  re-order  periods  for  every  article 
in  a  given  stock.  The  faster  selling  merchandise  will 
naturally  be  ordered  in  larger  quantities  and  the  slower 
selling  in  smaller  quantities. 

Dangers  of  Too  Fast  Turnover 

In  an  effort  to  increase  turnover  many  buyers,  if 
they  do  not  properly  understand  the  fundamental  prin- 
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I'iples  (tf  arriviiifj  at  the  desired  results,  are  apt  to  make 
a  threat  many  errors.  A  common  error  is  illustratcfl 
in  the  table  helow — that  of  huying  text  small  (ptantities 
of  fast  selling  merchandise  aiul  too  large  (luantities  of 
>lo\v  selling  merchandise. 


Table  D 

Pun-hases 

Supply 

Corrected 

Purchases 

100 

1  week 

200 

75 

2  weeks 

50 

50 

5  weeks 

10 

No  matter  how  j>erfect  the  buyer  may  he.  he  will 
sometimes  buy  ttx)  much  merchandise  that  sells  slowly. 
This,  of  course  will  reduce  the  turnover.  In  order  to 
remedy  the  sitttation  and  not  further  tax  his  present 
st(K'k  sui)ply.  he  often  buys  insignificant  quantities  of 
the  fast-selling  merchandise,  thus  increasing  the  turn¬ 
over  on  this  to  a  very  high  jxtint  in  order  to  counteract 
the  slow  turnover  t)f  the  merchandise  that  was  brought 
in  ttx)  large  a  ([uantity.  By  buying  small  (piantities  of  his 
l>est  sellers,  he  is  ajjt  to  make  another  mistake  of  l)eing 
((lit  of  stock  every  so  often  if  his  orders  from  the 
manufacturers  are  not  delivered  exactly  on  time.  In- 
comi)lete  stocks  of  wanted  merchandise,  of  course, 
mean  loss  of  .sales  and  loss  of  volume  again  means  slow 
turnover.  So  that  this  methfxl  of  rectifying  the  first 
error  culminates  in  two  or  three  additional  errors.  It 
is  best  to  ado])t  the  pnxredure  as  outlined  on  the  table 
above — buying  larger  quantities  of  the  fast-selling  mer¬ 
chandise  and  smaller  (juantities  of  the  slower-selling 
merchandise.  In  ca.se  an  error  has  been  committed  and 
the  merchandise  does  not  sell  as  fast  as  .exjtected.  a 
markdown  should  he  immediately  taken  to  a  point  where 
it  will  have  its  normal  turnover. 

The  buyer  may  ettusider  his  stock  ton  high  and  stop 
buying  for  a  while.  This  is  a  great  error,  for  if  the 
de])artment  stops  buying  entirely  an  immediate  loss  of 
volume  occurs.  As  shown  by  the  chart,  the  fast-selling 
merchandise  goes  out.  and  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  week 
there  is  only  the  medium  and  slow-moving  merchan¬ 
dise  left.  Far  better  to  have  a  high  st(x:k  than  to  lose 
volume,  prestige  and  profits  by  such  a  foolhardy 
method. 

.'>ome  stores,  especially  chain  stores,  have  eliminated 


practically  all  the  slow-moving  merchamlise.  'I'his  can 
be  clone,  perhaps,  in  some  organizations,  but  it  is  an 
error  for  a  department  store  to  attempt  to  eliminate 
this  slow-moving  merchandise  to  a  radical  degree.  Slow- 
moving  articles  quite  often  are  the  type  of  thing  that 
give  a  store  the  reputation  f(jr  cctmplete  stocks.  'I'hey 
are  occasionally  carried  to  give  ])restige.  atmosphere, 
and  character.  In  many  cases  where  merchandise  of 
this  sort  has  been  eliminated,  there  is  a  consecpient 
loss  of  sales  in  the  faster-moving  merchandise  which 
dej)ended  upon  the  complete  stwk  for  its  salability. 


The  foUouing  chart  illustrates  tchat  happens  tchen 
the  mistake  of  buying  too  large  a  quantity  of  slow 
selling  merchandise  has  occurred. 


For  e.xample,  if  a  man  goes  into  the  Luggage  depart¬ 
ment  to  buy  a  suitcase  and  he  sees  none  above  $10,  he 
is  apt  to  lose  confidence  in  the  store  and  its  merchandise, 
since  no  really  good  bags  are  carried  in  the  dei)artment. 
He  is  quite  likely  to  walk  out  and  go  to  another  store 
where  bags  up  to  $20  are  carried,  and  buy  one  for 
$5.50.  In  this  way  the  high  priced,  slower-moving 
merchandise  lends  background  to  that  which  is  less  ex¬ 
pensive  and  in  more  ixjpular  demand. 

The  rate  of  stcxrk  turn  is  a  resultant  figure,  meas¬ 
uring  the  relationshij)  that  has  been  maintained  between 
stwks  and  sales.  An  advantageous  rate  can  only  l)e 
obtained  by  careful  planning  of  stocks  in  accordance 
with  planned  and  actual  sales,  control  of  j)urchases  in 
accordance  with  current  sales,  judicious  pricing  so  as 
to  keep  merchandise  moving  and  eflFective  advertising 
and  .selling. 


Arbitration  Handbook  Published 


One  of  the  most  recent  contributions  to  the  field  of 
business  literature  is  a  handb(X)k  on  the  subject  “Sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  Practice  of  Commercial  Arbitration  in 
the  Cnited  States",  which  has  been  prepared  by  the 
American  Arbitration  Association  and  published  by  the 
O.xford  University  Press. 

This  lx)ok,  which  is  prepared  in  a  non-technical  and 
concise  style,  will  prove  of  direct  interest  to  business 
men  who  have  adopted  or  favor  the  principle  of  arbi¬ 
tration  in  the  settlement  of  commercial  disputes.  It 


contains  interesting  discussions  on  how  and  when  to 
arbitrate,  selection  of  arbitrators,  what  the  arbitration 
law  requires,  rendering  of  decisions  and  awards  and 
other  problems  which  arise  in  arranging  for  arbitra¬ 
tion  proceedings.  In  addition  the  book  includes  as  an 
appendix  a  digest  of  the  different  state  arbitration  laws 
as  well  as  a  Table  of  Cases  covering  about  one-hun- 
dred-and-fifty  decisions. 

Members  w’ho  are  interested  actively  in  the  promotion 
of  arbitration  in  the  settlement  of  business  disputes 
will  find  the  book  an  instructive  and  helpful  reference. 
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Model  Traffic  Ordinance  Will  Assist  Retailers 

Adoption  of  New  Uniform  Law  Essential  to  Relieve 
Congestion  and  Bring  People  to  Shopping  Districts 

By  Alan  F.  King,  Manager,  Retail  Delivery  Association 


Traffic  conditions  in  our  cities  are  an  ever  present 
problem  demanding  constant  watchfulness  on  the 
part  of  the  merchant,  for  his  very  existence  depends 
on  people  being  able  to  get  to  his  store.  He  must  do 
his  best  to  rectify  any  condition  which  causes  resistance 
to  store  attendance.  The  multiplicity  of  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  governing  traffic  in  our  cities,  some  of  them  very 
conflicting,  tends  to  slow  the  traffic  and  increase  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  keep  people  from  freely  going  to  the 
stores.  The  new  Model  Municipal  Traffic  Ordinance, 
designed  to  give  uniformity  and  the  highest  degree  of 
perfection  to  traffic  laws  as  yet  devised,  has  been  drafted 
in  final  form  by  its  Committee  of  the  National  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Street  and  Highway  Safety  and  is  now  ready 
for  use  by  cities  and  towns  all  over  the  country. 

The  writer  attended  the  final  meeting  of  this  Com¬ 
mittee  in  the  interests  of  members  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
As  each  section  of  the  ordinance  was  debated  and  ap¬ 
proved  it  was  carefully  watched  to  guard  against  the 
insertion  of  anything  that  might  be  inimical  to  the  mer¬ 
chant.  The  attitude  of  the  ordinance  throughout  has 
a  high  regard  for  the  interest  of  everyone  concerned 
and  the  merchant  should  benefit  particularly. 

The  ordinance  provides  in  every  possible  w'ay  for  the 
relief  of  congestion  and  speeding  up  of  traffic  without 
sacrificing  safety.  The  pedestrian  is  accorded  greater 
protection,  and  this  factor  alone  should  be  a  decided 
encouragement  in  bringing  people  to  the  shopping  dis¬ 
tricts.  Regulations  regarding  loading  and  unloading  of 
merchandise  all  seem  to  favor  the  expeditious  carrying 
out  of  this  work. 

The  sections  of  particular  interest  to  the  merchant 
are  quoted  directly  from  the  ordinance  as  follows : 

Section  10.  Traffic  Control  Signal  Legend. 

Whenever  traffic  at  an  intersection  is  alternately 
directed  to  proceed  and  to  stop  by  the  use  of  signals 
exhibiting  colored  lights  or  the  words  “Go,"  “Caution” 

(or  “Wait”)  and  “Stop,”  said  lights  and  terms  shall 
indicate  as  follows,  except  as  provided  in  Section  16: 

(a)  Green  or  “Go” — Traffic  facing  the  signal  may  pro¬ 
ceed,  except  that  vehicular  traffic  shall  yield  the  right 
of  way  to  pedestrians  and  vehicles  lawfully  within  a 
crosswalk  or  the  intersection  at  the  time  such  signal 
was  exhibited. 

(b)  Yellow  or  “Caution”  (or  “Wait”),  when  shown 
following  the  green  or  “Go” — Traffic  facing  the  signal 
shall  stop  before  entering  the  intersection  unless  so 
close  to  the  intersection  that  a  stop  cannot  be  made  in 
safety. 

(c)  Red  or  “Stop” — Traffic  facing  the  signal  shall 
stop  before  entering  the  intersection  and  remain  stand¬ 
ing  until  green  or  “Go”  is  shown  alone. 

Note  to  Section  10.  It  is  recommended  that  a  munici¬ 
pality  installing  traffic  control  signals  adopt  the  three- 
color  system  as  set  forth  in  Section  10  above.  It  is 
also  recommended  that  the  color  yellow  or  word 
“Caution”  (or  “Wait”)  be  not  used  after  a  red  or 
"Stop”  signal  is  shown  and  before  the  green  or  “Go” 
signal  appears.  It  is  believed  that  the  latter  use  of  the 
yellow  tends  to  result  in  traffic  facing  such  signal 


starting  to  go  before  the  green  signal  appears,  thus 
causing  interference  with  cross  traffic  clearing  the  in¬ 
tersection. 

Section  15.  Pedestrians’  Right  of  If’ay. 

(a)  The  operator  of  any  vehicles  shall  yield  the 
right  of  way  to  a  pedestrian  crossing  the  roadway  within 
any  marked  crosswalk  or  within  any  unmarked  cross¬ 
walk  at  the  end  of  a  block,  except  at  intersection  where 
the  movement  of  traffic  is  being  regulated  by  police 
officers  or  traffic  control  signals,  or  at  any  point  where 
a  pedestrian  tunnel  or  overhead  crossing  has  been  pro¬ 
vided. 

(b)  Whenever  any  vehicle  has  stopped  at  a  marked 
crosswalk  or  at  any  intersection  to  permit  a  pedestrian 
to  cross  the  roadway,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  oper¬ 
ator  of  any  other  vehicle  approaching  from  the  rear 
to  overtake  and  pass  such  stopped  vehicle. 

(c)  Every  pedestrian  crossing  a  roadway  at  any  point 
other  than  within  a  marked  or  unmarked  crosswalk 
shall  yield  the  right  of  way  to  vehicles  upon  the  road¬ 
way,  provided  that  this  provision  shall  not  relieve  the 
driver  of  a  vehicle  from  the  duty  to  exercise  due  care 
for  the  safety  of  pedestrians. 

Section  16.  Pedestrians'  Rights  and  Duties  at  Con¬ 
trolled  Intersections. 

At  intersections' where  traffic  is  controlled  by  traffic 
control  signals  or  by  police  officers,  operators  of  vehicles 
shall  yield  the  right  of  way  to  pedestrians  crossing 
or  those  who  have  started  to  cross  the  roadway  on  a 
green  or  “Go”  signal,  and  in  all  other  cases  pedestrians 
shall  yield  the  right  of  way  to  vehicles  lawfully  pro¬ 
ceeding  directly  ahead  on  a  green  or  “Go”  signal. 

Note  to  Section  16.  This  section,  in  requiring  opera¬ 
tors  of  vehicles  to  yield  the  right  of  way  to  pedestrians 
crossing  or  to  those  who  have  started  to  cross  the  road¬ 
way  upon  a  “Go”  signal,  is  designed  to  afford  protection 
to  pedestrians  under  the  following  circumstances: 

(1)  A  pedestrian  who  faces  a  “Go”  signal  and  starts 
across  the  street  should  be  permitted  to  continue  his 
course  even  though  the  signal  may  change  and  exhibit 
a  “Go”  signal  to  vehicles  on  the  cross  street,  and  such 
vehicles  should  not  proceed  across  the  path  of  the 
pedestrian  with  such  haste  as  to  endanger  such  pedes¬ 
trian. 

(2)  When  both  a  pedestrian  and  a  vehicle  face  a 
“Go”  signal  and  the  pedestrian  starts  across  the  road¬ 
way  in  the  direction  permitted,  and  the  vehicle  proceeds 
to  turn  to  either  the  right  or  left  overtaking  such 
pedestrian,  the  vehicle  should  yield  to  the  pedestrian. 
It  is  suggested  that  where  the  volume  of  vehicular  and 
pedestrian  traffic  is  so  great  that  the  above  rule  would 
seriously  impede  vehicular  traffic,  then  the  officer  on 
duty  should  permit  intermittent  movement  of  pedestrians 
and  such  turning  vehicles  proceeding  on  the  “tio”  signal, 
or  separate  intervals  should  be  provided  for  pedestrian 
and  vehicular  movement. 

Alternate  Section  16. 

Note.  Some  municipalities  have  found  it  both  advan¬ 
tageous  and  feasible  to  require  complete  pedestrian 
obediance  to  traffic  control  signals.  In  cities  where  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  will  support  such  control,  the  following  is 
suggested  as  Section  16. 

Section  16.  Pedestrians'  Rights  and  Duties  at  Con¬ 
trolled  Intersections. 

On  streets  where  traffic  at  intersections  is  controlled 
by  traffic  control  signals  or  by  police  officers,  pedestrians 
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shall  not  cross  a  roadway  against  a  red  or  "Stop”  signal 
and  shall  not  cross  at  any  place  except  in  a  marked  or 
unmarked  crosswalk.  A  pedestrian  crossing  or  starting 
across  in  any  such  crosswalk  on  a  green-'or  "Go”  signal 
shall  have  the  right  of  way  over  all  vehicles,  including 
those  making  turns,  until  such  pedestrian  has  reached 
the  opposite  curb  or  a  safety  zone,  and  it  shall  be  un¬ 
lawful  for  the  operator  of  any  vehicle  to  fail  to  yield 
the  right  of  way  to  any  such  pedestrian. 

Section  25.  Sto(<{>iug  Prohibited  in  Sl'ccified  Places. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  operator  of  a  vehicle  to 
stop,  stand  or  park  such  vehicle  in  any  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  places,  except  when  necessary  to  avoid  conflict  with 
other  traffic  or  in  compliance  with  the  directions  of  a 
p<ilice  officer  or  traffic  control  sign  or  signal; 

(1)  Within  an  intersection. 

(2)  On  a  crosswalk. 

(3)  Between  a  safety  zone  and  the  adjacent  curb  or 
within  twenty  (20)  feet  of  a  point  on  the  curb  im¬ 
mediately  opposite  the  end  of  a  safety  zone,  unless  the 
(traffic  authority)  shall  indicate  a  different  length  by 
signs. 

Note :  It  is  recommended  that  in  no  event  should 
vehicles  be  stopped  or  parked  within  fifteen  (15  feet 
of  the  end  of  a  safety  zone.  The  exact  distance  to  be 
specified  might  depend  upon  the  width  of  the  roadway, 
volume  of  traffic  and  other  material  factors. 

(4)  Within  twenty-five  (25)  feet  from  the  inter¬ 
section  of  curb  lines,  or,  if  none,  then  within  fifteen 
(15)  feet  of  the  intersection  of  property  lines  at  an 
intersection  except  at  alleys. 

(5)  Within  thirty  (30)  feet  upon  the  approach  to 
any  flashing  beacon,  stop  sign  or  traffic  control  signal 
located  at  the  side  of  the  roadway. 

(6)  Within  fifteen  (15)  feet  of  the  driveway  en¬ 
trance  to  any  fire  station. 

(7)  Within  fifteen  (15)  feet  of  a  fire  hydrant. 

(8)  In  front  of  a  private  driveway. 

(9)  On  a  sidewalk. 

(10)  Alongside  or  opposite  any  street  excavation  or 
obstruction  when  such  stopping,  standing  or  parking 
would  obstruct  traffic. 

Note  to  Section  25.  This  Section  and  Section  34  are 
designed  to  prohibit  double  line  stopping  or  parking 
and  specifically  prohibit  stops  even  temporarily  for  any 
purpose  in  those  places  enumerated  in  Section  25  except 
as  noted  therein. 

Section  26.  Standing  for  Loading  or  Unloading  Only 
in  Certain  Places. 

(a)  The  (traffic  authority)  shall  have  authority  to 
determine  the  location  of  passenger  zones  and  loading 
zones  and  shall  erect  and  maintain  oppropriate  signs 
indicating  the  same. 

Note  to  subsection  (a).  A  municipality  may  desire 
to  specify  more  definitely  in  subsection  (a)  the  limita¬ 
tions  to  govern  the  (traffic  authority)  in  locating  pass¬ 
enger  zones  and  loading  zones.  In  some  ordinances  it 
it  provided  that  loading  zones  shall  not  exceed  a  stated 
percentage  of  the  curb  lines  in  any  block. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  operator  of  a 
vehicle  to  stop,  stand  or  park  said  vehicle  for  a  period 
of  time  longer  than  is  necessary  for  the  exeditious 
loading  or  unloading  of  passengers  in  any  place  marked 
as  a  passenger  zone. 

(Note  to  subsection  (b).)  Passenger  zones  are  re¬ 
quired  for  the  convenience  of  passenger  traffic  at  places 
of  public  gatherings  such  as  the  entrances  to  schcxils, 
churches,  theaters,  hotels,  hospitals  and  so  forth.  They 
should  be  clearly  marked  as  to  their  extent  and  the 
hours  when  the  regulation  is  applicable,  and  during 
those  hours  should  be  used  exclusively  for  passenger 
loading  and  unloading. 

(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  operator  of  a 
vehicle  to  stop,  stand,  or  park  said  vehicle  for  a  period 


of  time  longer  than  is  necessary  for  the  expeditious 
loading  or  unloading  of  passengers,  or  for  the  unloading 
and  delivery  or  pick  up  and  loading  of  materials,  in 
any  place  marked  as  a  loading  zone.  In  no  case  shall 
the  stop  for  loading  and  for  unloading  of  materials 
exceed  thirty  (30)  minutes. 

(Note  to  subsection  (c).)  Loading  zones  are  requis¬ 
ite  to  retluce  double-line  parking  in  congested  districts, 
through  the  provision  of  suitable  spaces  along  the  curbs 
for  loading  and  unloading  operations.  Loading  zones 
should  be  placed  as  required  before  the  shipping  en¬ 
trances  to  buildings,  and  at  other  places  where  there 
is  a  large  volume  of  commercial  traffic.  Where  neces¬ 
sary  the  regulations  should  be  applied  to  the  lengths  of 
alleys  or  other  ways  where  the  parking  interferes  with 
the  loading  and  unloading  of  merchandise.  Since  pass¬ 
enger  loading  and  unloading  is  of  short  duration  it  may 
be  permitted  in  such  zones  without  undue  interference 
to  commercial  traffic. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  permit  unrestricted  parking  in 
loading  zones  during  evening  hours,  in  which  event 
there  should  be  added  to  subsection  (c)  the  sentence: 
“The  provisions  of  this  subsection  (c)  shall  not  be 
applicable  between  the  hours  of  6:(X)  P.  M.  and  6.00 
A.  M. 

Section  29.  Buses,  Ta.vicabs  and  Hackneys  Prohib~ 
ited  from  Parking  F..vcept  in  Designated  Stands. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  operator  of  any  bus, 
taxicab  or  hackney  to  stand  or  park  upon  any  street 
in  any  business  district  at  any  place  other  than  at  a 
bus  stop,  taxicab  stand  or  hackney  stand  respectively, 
except  that  this  provision  shall  not  prevent  the  operator 
of  any  such  vehicle  from  temporarily  stopping  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  other  parking  regulations  at  any  place 
for  the  purpose  of  and  while  engaged  in  loading  or 
unloading  passengers. 

Note  to  Sections  27,  28  and  29.  The  designation  of 
stops  is  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  providing  space 
where  buses  can  receive  and  discharge  passengers  with 
the  minimum  hindrance  to  moving  traffic.  The  designa¬ 
tion  of  taxicab  stands  and  hackney  stands  serves  the 
purpose  of  permitting  such  vehicles  to  wait  until  they 
are  called  for  service.  The  use  of  stands  for  such 
vehicles  avoids  much  cruising  in  search  of  passengers. 

Section  30.  Parking  Prohibited  in  Certain  Places. 

(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  operator  to  stop, 
stand  or  park  any  vehicle  upon  a  street,  other  than  an 
alley,  in  such  a  manner  or  under  such  conditions  as  to 
leave  available  less  than  ten  (10)  feet  of  the  width  of 
the  roadway  for  free  movement  of  vehicular  traffic, 
except  that  an  operator  may  stop  temporarily  during 
the  actual  loading  or  unloading  of  passengers  or  when 
necessary  in  obedience  to  traffic  regulations  or  traffic 
signs  or  signals  or  a  police  officer. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  operator  to  park 
a  vehicle  within  an  alley  in  such  a  manner  or  under 
such  conditions  as  to  leave  available  less  than  ten  (10) 
feet  of  the  width  of  the  roadway  for  the  free  move¬ 
ment  of  vehicular  traffic. 

Section  31.  Parking  Time  Limited  in  Designated 
Places. 

The  operator  of  a  vehicle  shall  not  park  such  vehicle 

for  longer  than . at  any  time,  between  the  hours 

of  A.  M.  and .  P.  M.  of  any  day  ex¬ 

cept  Sund.'.ys  and  public  holidays  in  the  following  de¬ 
scribed  districts: 


Signs  shall  be  erected  and  maintained  in  each  block 
designating  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Note  to  Section  31.  This  section  is  appropriate  where 
it  is  desired  to  limit  parking  in  any  designated  district 
to  a  certain  maximum  length  of  time  between  specified 
hours. 
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SF.tTlON  32.  Parkitif)  Prohil>ited  During  Certain  Hours 
in  Designated  Places. 

The  operator  of  a  vehicle  shall  not  park  such 
vehicle  between  the  hours  of  of  any  day 

except  Sundays  and  puhl'c  holidays  within  the 
(designated  district)  or  upon  any  of  the  following  de¬ 
scribed  streets : 


Signs  shall  he  erected  and  maintained  in  each  blf>ck 
designating  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Xflte  to  Section  32.  This  section  is  appropriate  where 
it  is  desired  to  prohibit  parking  in  the  central  business 
district  or  on  certain  streets  during  the  entire  business 
day  or  during  the  morning  or  evening  rush  hours, 
or  at  other  times  to  he  specified  in  the  section. 

Sf.ctiox  34.  Standing  or  Parking  Close  to  Curb. 

(a)  Except  when  necessary  in  obedience  to  traffic 
regulations  or  traffic  signs  or  signals,  the  operator  of  a 
vehicle  sliall  not  stop,  stand  or  park  such  vehicle  in  a 
roadway  other  than  parallel  with  the  edge  of  the  road¬ 
way,  headed  in  the  direction  of  traffic,  and  with  the  curb- 
s  de  wheds  ol  the  vehicle  with.n  six  inches  of  the 
e<lge  of  the  roadway,  except  as  provided  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  three  paragraphs : 

(1)  Upon  those  streets  which  have  been  marked 
or  signed  for  angle  parking,  vehicles  shall  be  parked 
at  the  angle  to  the  curb  indicated  by  such  marks  and 
signs. 

(2)  In  places  where,  and  at  hours  when,  stopping 
for  the  loaJing  or  unload. ng  of  merchandise  or  mater¬ 
ials  is  permitted,  veh'cles  used  for  the  transportation  of 
m'-rchandi-se  or  materials  may  back  into  the  curb  to 
take  on  or  discharge  loads,  when  the  owner  of  such 
veh  cle  holds  a  permit  granting  him  such  special  privi¬ 
lege,  and  provided  further  that  such  permit  shall  be 
cither  in  the  p<issession  of  the  operator  or  on  the  vehicle 
at  the  time  such  vehicle  is  backed  against  the  curb 
to  take  on  or  discharge  a  load,  and  it  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  owner  or  operator  to  violate  any  of  the  special 
terms  or  conditions  of  any  such  special  permit. 

(b)  The  (traffic  authority)  shall  determine  upon 
what  stre*ts  parking  shall  be  permitted  and  shall  mark 
or  s'gn  such  streets  or  cause  the  same  to  be  marked 
or  signed. 

(c)  The  (traffic  authority)  is  hereby  authorized  to 
issue,  to  any  owner  of  a  vehicle  used  to  transport  mer¬ 
chandise  or  materials,  a  special  permit,  renewable 
annually,  and  to  state  therein  the  terms  and  conditions 
thereof,  allowing  the  operator  of  such  veh'cle  the 
privilege  of  loading  and  unloading  while  the  vehicle 
is  backed  against  the  curb,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the 
(traffic  authority)  such  privilege  is  reasonably  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  conduct  of  the  owner’s  business  and  will 
not  seriously  interfere  with  traffic. 

Xote  to  Section  34,  Paragraphs  (a)  (2)  and  (c). 
These  provisions  are  designed  to  permit,  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  stated,  the  backing  of  a  vehicle  to  the  curb 
for  the  purposes  of  loading  and  unloading.  While  this 
practice  should  be  discouraged  as  a  serious  interference 
with  other  vehicular  movement  on  roadways,  it  is  real¬ 
ized  that  it  is  difficult  to  load  or  unload  certain  pre.sent 
equipment  from  the  side.  Trucks  can  now  be  equipped 
at  low  cost,  however,  so  that  they  can  be  elevated  to  un¬ 
load  such  material  as  coal  from  either  side  or  from  the 
rear. 


Sectio.x  35.  Parking  1’ chicle  for  Sale  Prohibited. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  park  upon  a 
street  any  vehicle  displayed  for  sale. 


Section  36.  ('sing  I'ehicle  for  Primary  Purposes  of 
Displaying  Advertising  Prohibited. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  t<i  operate  or 
to  park  on  any  street  any  vehicle  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  displaying  advertising. 

Certain  sections  of  State  Law  provisions  regarding 
speed,  jiassing,  right-of-way,  and  other  conditions  are 
suggested  for  insertion  in  the  ordinance  hy  those  munic¬ 
ipalities  which  are  not  already  using  such  provisions. 
Copies  of  the  complete  ordinance  may  lie  obtained  from 
the  offices  of  the  National  Retail  l)ry  (loods  .Associ¬ 
ation.  or  from  the  U.  S.  Chamlier  of  Commerce.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

With  respect  to  prohibition  of  parking  in  sho])i)ing 
districts  the  ordinance  does  not  attempt  to  deal,  as  being 
outside  its  scope.  Such  enactments  depend  on  local  con¬ 
ditions  and  so  must  be  left  to  local  authorities,  hut  no 
action  along  this  line  should  he  taken  prenuititrely, 
U'ithoiit  careful  study  hy  competent  traffic  engineers. 
(Quoting  from  the  explanatijry  report  of  the  onlinance, 
we  find  the  purpose  of  the  streets  to  be  two  fold : 

“Public  highways  are  required  and  dedicated  prim¬ 
arily  for  purposes  of  public  travel.  However,  the 
stopping  and  standing  of  a  vehicle  when  the  owner  has 
reached  his  destination  is  a  necessary  incident  to  this 
proper  use  of  the  vehicle.  In  so  far  as  the  parking  or 
stopping  of  vehicles  adjacent  to  curbs  does  not  seritmsly 
interfere  with  other  uses  of  the  roadway,  such  parking 
or  stopping  is  advantageous.  When  it  seriously  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  necessary  use  of  street  areas  for  moving 
vehicles  it  must  give  way  to  the  primary  use.  Like¬ 
wise,  unlimited  parking  or  dead  storage  of  veh  cles 
adjacent  to  curbs  should  not  be  allowed  when  this 
interferes  with  a  greater  need  of  the  use  of  such  area 
by  a  larger  number  of  operators  of  vehicles  desirous 
of  stopping  temporarily  for  purposes  of  loading  or 
unloading.  .Also,  parking  or  even  stopping  should  be 
prohibited  in  certam  areas  where  the  mere  presence 
of  a  standing  vehicle  occasions  danger  to  users  of  the 
highway  or  causes  unreasonable  interference  with 
traffic  movement.’’ 

When  the  streets  are  inadequate  to  perform  the  term¬ 
inal  facilities  function  for  the  motorist  the  answer  must 
be  provided  elsewhere,  on  nearby  property  or  in  specially 
provided  buildings.  The  line  of  action  for  the  mer¬ 
chant  is  clear.  It  means  more  to  him  to  provide  term¬ 
inal  facilities  for  customers  and  to  have  the  streets  jier- 
fectly  free  from  congestion  liecause  such  conditions 
will  encourage  people  to  come  downtown  and  permit 
greater  numliers  to  get  around  more  easily  in  the  shop- 
])ing  districts.  He  should  give  his  own  situation  careful 
study  along  logical  lines  of  analysis,  covering  the  e.x- 
tent  of  purchasing  by  motorist  customers,  basic  causes 
of  congestion,  adequacy  of  side  streets,  adequacy  <if 
vacant  projjerty,  obtaining  additional  vacant  proiierty, 
construction  of  commercial  parking  garages,  and  ade¬ 
quate  enforcement  of  parking  regulations.  * 


Members  of  the  A'.  R.  D.  G.  A.  ri’eryn'hc  re  are  urged  to  xdgorouslv  push  the  adoption  -i- 
I  of  this  ordinance  in  their  cities.  Its  adoption  generally  teill  he  along  step  toxvards  accom- 
i  pl'.shment  of  better  conditions.  In  this  conimcction  your  attention  should  he  called  again 
I  to  the  article  in  the  June  IU-lletix,  “Stores  Vitally  Affected  by  Traffic  Conditions’,  in 
0^  xi'hich  are  described  in  complete  detail  zehat  steps  and  aetiznties  the  retailer  should  un- 
dertake.  Official  Traffic  Commissions  should  hy  all  means  he  created  zAierever  there  is  ^ 
a  serious  traffic  problem  and  ezrry  merchant  should  actively  serve  on  any  Citicens’  Traffic  [ 
^  Committee  or  similar  unofficial  body.  '  ^ 
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Trade  Relations  Program  Adopted 

Committee  Outlines  Procedure  of  Cooperation 
For  Promotion  of  Better  Trade  Relations 

By  George  L.  Plant,  Director.  Bureau  of  Relations 


At  its  first  nieetinjj  held 
in  New  York  Citv  on 
June  28,  1928.  the  Trade 
Relations  Committee  of  the 
Nati(»nal  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  ado])ted  a  defin¬ 
ite  i)ro5j;ram  of  activity  for 
the  pnmiotion  (jf  more  har¬ 
monious  relations  between 
the  members  of  this  orc^aniz- 
ation  and  those  with  whom 
they  deal.  The  'pr'^igram  calls 
for  the  cooperation  with  the 
national  associations  repre- 
sentint;  three  specific  manu- 
facturinj;;  industries  which 
have  been  selected  as  offering 
favorable  fields  of  endeavor 
for  the  initial  work  of  the 
Committee.  These  three  as- 
s<x'iations  will  he  asked  to 
appoint  special  Trade  Rela¬ 
tions  committees  to  coojxrate 
w’ith  the  Committee  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  in  carrying  on 
this  work. 

First,  information  on  the 
existing  relationship  with 
each  group  will  be  collected 
through  questionnaires  and 
jjersonal  interviews.  Based 
upon  the  information  thus 
collected,  standards,  of  busi¬ 
ness  practices  will  he  pre¬ 
pared  and  submitted  to  the 
assfjciations  for  adoption  by 
their  memberships.  Perma¬ 
nent  machinery  in  the  nature 
of  a  Central  Clearing  House 
then  will  l)e  established  with 
each  of  the  three  industries 
to  enforce  adherence  to  the  practices  agreed  upon. 
Once  proj)er  standards  of  business  practice  have  been 
adopted  and  the  machinery  for  their  enforcement  estab¬ 
lished  the  Trade  Relations  Committees  meeting  jointly, 
can  then  devote  their  attention  to  methods  for  develop¬ 
ing  greater  coordination  Ixtween  production  and  distri¬ 
bution. 

At  the  meeting  immediate  attention  was  devoted  to 
the  previous  Trade  Relations  activities  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  which  were  first  undertaken  in  1922.  Consideration 
was  given  to  the  efforts  of  other  organizations,  such  as 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  to  bring  about  more 


satisfactory  relations  between 
producers  and  distributors. 

Recognizing  that  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  better  trade  rela¬ 
tions  offers  the  most  effective 
method  whereby  business 
can  regulate  itself,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  unanimously  agreed 
upon  the  e.xtreme  desirability 
and  the  urgent  need  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  taking  the  initia¬ 
tive  at  this  time  in  fostering 
more  harmonious  relations 
between  retailers  and  those 
with  whom  they  deal. 

To^  ork  With  Three  Groups 

.Although  the  tentative 
plan  of  activity  submitted  for 
consideration  called  for  the 
selection  of  (Jtily  one  industry 
with  which  the  Committee 
might  coojjerate  in  its  initial 
efforts,  it  was  felt  that  more 
effective  and  substantial  prog¬ 
ress  would  be  accomplished 
by  working  simultaneously 
on  separately  with  each  group 
The  work  will  be  carried 
onseparately  with  each  group 
so  that  the  problems  iiecul- 
iar  to  a  particular  industry 
may  be  dealt  with  in  a 
direct  and  practical  manner. 
However,  the  causes  of  many 
trade  abuses  are  common  to 
most  trades  and  regardless 
of  the  form  the  abuses  may 
take,  each  grouj)  can  give 
more  intelligent  consideration 
to  its  problems  if  it  can  know 
how  similar  problems  have  been  solved  by  other  in¬ 
dustries. 

The  Committee  has  no  intention  of  permanently 
limiting  its  activities  to  working  with  but  three  indus¬ 
tries,  but  it  feels  that  for  its  initial  efforts  the  most 
effective  progress  can  l)e  accomplished  by  dealing  with 
only  a  few  groups.  .After  the  work  has  been  well  estab¬ 
lished  with  these  groups,  others  will  Ije  rapidly  added 
in  order  that  this  movement  may  cover  the  widest  field 
possible. 

Selection  of  Groups 

Serious  consideration  was  given  to  the  selection  of 
the  three  groups  with  which  the  Committee  might  co- 


Trade  Relations  Committee 

These  are  the  men  who  have  agreed  to 
give  their  time  and  service  towards  the 
promotion  of  better  relations  between 
the  members  of  this  Association  and 
those  with  whom  they  deal. 

A.  Lincoln  Filene,  Chairman.  Treas¬ 
urer  and  General  Manager.  W  m. 
Fdene's  Sons  Company,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Frederic  M.  Ayres,  President,  L.  S. 
Ayres  &  Company,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Clarkson  Cowl.  Chairman  of  the 
Board  and  Treasurer,  James  A. 
Hearn  &  Son,  8  West  14f/i  St., 
JSew  York  City. 

R.  E.  Kennington,  President,  R.  E. 
Kennington  Company,  Jackson, 
Miss. 

E.  IS.  Knapp,  General  Manager, 
Howard  R.  Ware  Corporation, 
ISetv  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Philip  Le  Boutillier,  President,  Best 
&  Company,  372  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

S.  F.  Rothschild,  President,  Abra¬ 
ham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

E.  C.  Sams,  President,  J.  C.  Penney 
Company,  330  W  est  3Ath  Street, 
Netv  York  City. 

Herbert  J.  Tily,  President,  Straw- 
bridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
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operate.  It  is  generally  rec(jgnized  that  certain  indus¬ 
tries  suffer  more  keenly  from  trade  abuses  and  un¬ 
ethical  practices  than  any  others  with  which  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  Association  deal  and  it  might  appear  that 
these  particular  industries  should  be  the  ones  selected. 
However,  it  was  felt  that  the  groups  selected  should  not 
only  be  those  suffering  from  unfair  practices  but  also 
those  which  have  made  some  attempt  to  reduce  such 
abuses  either  through  arbitration  or  adoption  of  busi¬ 
ness  standards. 

With  these  qualifications  in  mind  the  Committee 
selected  three  groups  which  appear  to  offer  the  most 
favorable  opportunities  for  joint  action.  Informal  con¬ 
ferences  are  now  being  held  with  the  executives  of 
the  national  associations  representing  these  industries 
to  secure  their  approval  and  support  in  carrying  on  this 
work. 

Plan  of  Procedure 

As  soon  as  the  approval  of  these  three  groups  has 
been  obtained  the  work  will  be  conducted  separately 
with  each  group  in  the  following  manner: 

Appointment  of  a  Trade  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  to  work  with  the  Trade  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

Research  and  study  by  staff  members  of  the 
two  associations  (National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  and  the  manufacturers’  organ¬ 
ization)  into  the  causes  of  misunderstandings 
and  friction  arising  in  dealings  between  their 
respective  members. 

Based  upon  the  information  collected,  the 
preparation  of  a  code  of  trade  practices  to 
be  submitted  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  two 
Trade  Relations  Committees. 

Consideration  and  approval  of  the  code  at 
the  joint  committee  meeting  and  the  submiss¬ 
ion  of  the  code  to  the  memberships  of  the  two 
associations  for  adoption. 

Establishment  of  a  Clearing  House  between 
the  two  associations  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
standards  set  forth  in  the  code  adopted.  In¬ 


stances  of  violations  of  accei)ted  trade  prac¬ 
tices  will  be  reported  in  a  confidentiual  man¬ 
ner  to  the  Clearing  House  which  will  then 
take  the  necessary  action  to  induce  the  offend¬ 
ing  parties  to  discontinue  such  abuses.  The 
Clearing  House  work  can  be  conducted  jointly 
by  staff  members  of  the  two  associations  with 
practically  no  additional  e.xpense. 

Benefits  Obtainetl 

Immediate  benefits  to  be  obtained  by  carrying  out 
such  a  program  of  work  will  be  the  reduction  of  un¬ 
fair  trade  practices  which  are  now  experienced  by  all 
branches  of  industry.  Once  the  proper  trade  practices 
which  should  obtain  in  dealings  between  producers  and 
distributors  are  set  forth  and  the  machinery  for  their 
enforcement  is  established,  many  trade  abuses,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  arising  from  honest  misunderstandings, 
will  be  automatically  eliminated. 

Later  the  most  valuable  contribution  to  be  realized 
from  this  work  will  be  the  promotion  of  greater  and 
more  effective  coordination  between  procluction  and 
distribution.  This  will  be  possible  after  the  program  of 
work  as  outlined  above  has  been  efficiently  operated  and 
after  the  minor  causes  of  friction  have  been  eliminated. 
Once  a  basis  of  confidence  is  established  between 
producers  and  distributors,  through  the  elimination  of 
friction  and  misunderstanding,  it  will  be  possible  for 
them  to  meet  informally  to  discuss  effective  methods  for 
reducing  some  of  the  lost  motion  and  waste  now  arising 
through  lack  of  better  understanding. 

After  the  Clearing  Houses  have  been  functioning  a 
short  time  the  Trade  Relations  committees  representing 
the  different  industries  can  meet  jointly  with  the  Trade 
Relations  Committee  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  to  discuss 
ways  and  means  of  bringing  about  greater  coordination 
between  the  activities  of  their  members.  Important 
subjects,  such  as  standardization  in  size  measurements ; 
standard  contracts  of  sale  and  trade  terminalogy,  econ¬ 
omical  placing  of  orders,  and  scientific  determination  of 
production  programs,  are  the  types  of  problems  which 
these  committees  will  attack.  All  branches  of  industry 
will  be  benefited  as  a  result. 


Postal  Rate  Revision  and  Delivery  Costs 


The  changes  in  parcel  post  rates  affect  the  delivery 
department  principally  in  the  more  distant  zones.  Be¬ 
cause  of  these  changes,  at  this  time  it  is  particularly 
appropriate  to  study  the  cost  of  delivery  in  the  local 
and  nearby  zones  and  compare  the  cost  of  shipping  by 
parcel  post  and  express  to  these  communities,  with 
sending  out  the  store’s  own  trucks.  In  relation  to  the 
more  distant  zones  the  rates  on  parcel  post  have  been 
increased  for  zones  1,  2,  and  3,  and  it  would  be  well 
to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  possibilities  and  advan¬ 
tages  in  sending  trucks  to  cover  these  communities 
instead. 

On  the  one  side  of  the  question  you  will  need  to 
accumulate  a  record  of  shipments  and  their  parcel  jx)st 
or  express  cost.  On  the  other  side  you  will  have  to 


estimate  the  cost  of  operating  trucks  to  cover  the  terri¬ 
tory.  Before  attempting  to  determine  the  number  of 
routes  or  trucks  necessary  the  previously  mentioned 
record  of  shipments  will  have  to  be  obtained  or  esti¬ 
mated  as  closely  as  possible,  and  it  should  be  divided 
up  according  to  what  a  preliminary  estimate  might 
indicate  the  routes  to  be. 

In  favor  of  operating  trucks  will  be  several  factors, 
of  course,  such  as  quicker  delivery,  advertising  value 
of  having  the  vehicle  seen  in  the  community,  contact 
with  the  customer  which  is  under  control,  etc.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  there  are  advantages  in  not  having 
to  supervise  t  'U'ks  going  into  outlying  and  distant 
communities.  Advantages  are  really  in  favor  of  opera- 
ating  the  trucks  if  at  all  feasible,  so  it  is  in  the  last 
analysis  up  to  the  item  of  cost. 
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Promoting  Piece  Goods  Departments 

What  Can  Be  Done  By  Authentic 
Information.  Instruction  an<l  Service 
Bv  Hi'BERT  M.  Greist,  Director,  Bureau  of  Costume  Art.  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association’s  staff 
was  liiddiiiff  farewell  to  Lew  Hahn  at  “Doutidane” 
Mr.  Hahn’s  delifjhtfiil  summer  estate.  The  women 
of  the  staff  were  dres.sed  in  their  charming  summer 
sports  clothes,  the  men  in  their  “plus-fours”,  and  the 
party  was  one  never  to  he  forgotten. 

In  a  quieter  moment  someone  remarked  to  one  of  the 
young  women  on  the  attractiveness  of  her  dress  to 
which  she  replied  with  some  pride.  “I’m  glad  you  like 
it — how  much  do  you  think  it  cost?” 

Several  wild  guesses  followed,  all  of  them  naming 
much  higher  figures  than  the  young  lady's  answer  which 
was  to  the  effect  that  three  yards  of  54  cent  material 
had  represented  the  only  cost  involved. 

Now  this  young  woman  is  one  of  the  most  capable 
secretaries  in  a  large  office.  Some  persons  would  urge 
that  “the  business  woman  has  no  time  or  energy  for 
sewing  at  home”,  but  this  young  lady  makes  practically 
all  of  her  own  clothes.  Two  things  about  her  are  char¬ 
acteristic  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  home  sewers  of 
the  country ;  her  financial  responsibilities  are  such  that 
she  appreciates  the  savings  she  can  make  by  making  her 
own  clothes  and  .she  finds  a  certain  recreation  and  re¬ 
laxation  in  translating  dainty,  well  selected  materials 
into  becoming  and  well  fitted  dresses. 

As  long  as  there  are  girls  who  can  make  dresses 
for  $1.62  and  enjoy  doing  it  so  there  will  be  a  worth 
while  piece  goods  business. 

Of  course  there  are  several  well  dressed  women  in 
the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  offices  who  make  their  own  clothes 
as  there  are  in  most  other  business  organizations  though 
admittedly  the  larger  proportion  of  home  dressmakers 
are  in  the  homes. 

Why  not  more  piece  goods  customers? 

Our  investigations  by  the  Bureau  of  Costume  Art 
confirmed  our  belief  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
women  in  every  community  would  sew  if  authentic  ad¬ 
vice  as  to  style,  color,  and  line,  together  with  guidance 
and  instructions  in  dressmaking  processes,  were  made 
easily  available  to  them. 

They  need  this  help  much  more  nmv  than  formerly, 
first — because  for  some  fifteen  years  there  has  not  been 
enough  really  effective  .sewing  instruction  either  in  our 
homes  or  in  our  schools.  True,  the  schools  give  one 
hour  of  class  instruction  weekly  in  sewing  but  there 
is  no  required  work  in  between  classes.  Furthermore 
there  are  no  examinations  which  must  be  passed  by  the 
student  as  a  requirement  for  promotion  from  grade  to 
grade  as  in  other  subjects  and  the  same  teachers  often 
teach  sewing  in  all  grades  of  the  school  for  years  at  a 
time,  thus  becoming  substantially  their  own  superiors. 

No  wonder  then  that  girls  upon  leaving  school  and 
taking  up  the  duties  of  home  life  find  themselves  in 
need  of  further  guidance  or  instruction. 

A  second  reason  why  women  need  such  help  now 


more  than  formerly  is  that  women  now  realize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  correct  fashion,  color  and  line  as  never 
before  and  with  their  increasing  knowledge  of  these 
things  have  become  very  critical  of  their  own  clothes 
making. 

It  follows  that  they  need  and  will  appreciate  authentic 
information  and  advice  on  these  matters  in  order  that 
their  dresses  shall  not  look  “home  made”. 

But  the  question  is  often  asked  “Why  should  the  de¬ 
partment  store  be  headcjuarters  for  instruction,  infor¬ 
mation  and  service?” 

The  answer  is  that  the  department  store  is  the  one 
place  to  which  the  woman  goes  when  she  is  considering 
the  purchase  of  piece  goods  and  patterns  and  therefore 
the  most  convenient  place  to  get  the  inspiration,  advice 
and  instruction  she  needs. 

.After  all,  this  is  not  a  new  function  for  the  merchant 
for  whether  it  likes  it  or  not  the  department  store  is 
already  one  of  the  greate.st  educational  institutions  of 
the  country, — perhaps  the  greatest  when  it  comes  to  the 
education  of  adult  women. 

The  Kind  of  Program  the  Store  Should  Offer 

Of  course  the  features  of  instruction,  advice,  promo¬ 
tion  and  service  to  be  offered  in  connectkm  with  piece 
goods  departments  will  vary  greatly  with  the  size  of 
the  store  and  other  characteristics  both  of  the  store 
as  a  whole  and  of  its  piece  goods  business. 

The  Bureau  of  Costume  Art  has  now  been  at  work 
for  nine  months  collecting  information  and  codifying 
the  practices  of  such  stores  as  are  doing  good  jobs 
along  these  lines.  This  has  all  been  set  forth  in  its 
thirty-six  page  manual  entitled  “The  Costume  Art  Pro¬ 
gram  for  the  Merchandising  and  Promotion  of  Piece 
Goods  and  Accessories”,  of  which  more  than  3000  cop¬ 
ies  have  been  distributed. 

Some  Features  of  This  Program 

Talks  on  Fashion,  Fabrics  and  Dressmaking. 

Fashion,  Fabric,  Color  and  Dressmaking  Advisory 
Serznce. 

Sewing  Service. 

Sewing  Demonstrations. 

Sewing  and  Dressmaking  Instruction. 

Cooperation  with  Professional  Dressmakers. 

Cooperation  with  Schools  and  Girls’  Club. 

Sewing  and  Dressmaking  Contests. 

Cooperation  with  IVomcn’s  Clubs. 

Cooperation  and  Coordimtion  of  Related  Departments. 

Cutting  and  Fitting  Service. 

Effectiz’e  Display  of  Fabrics. 

Right  Leadership  of  Utmost  Importance 

Granting  that  some  or  all  of  the  above  featu’''*'’  m  !,e 
utilized  with  benefit  to  a  given  store,  the  question  then 
(Continued  on  page  372) 
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Consistent  Control  of  Vital  Expenses 

By  M.  A.  Richardson,  The  Controllers'  Congress 


VARIOUS  comments  regarding  the  expense  reports 
outlined  in  these  columns  in  previous  editions  have 
come  to  our  attention  and.  while  we  feel  no  further 
explanation  is  necessary,  we  will  explain  the  intent  of 
these  reports  for  the  benefit  of  those  unfamiliar  with 
the  results  to  he  obtained  from  expense  budgets  and 
expense  comparisons. 

The  most  prevalent  views  on  expense  comparisons 
indicate  that  little  or  no  value  can  be  obtained  from  the 
comparisons  of  expenses  by  the  fourteen  natural  divis¬ 
ions  of  ex]>ense  as  outlined  in  the  standard  classification 
of  expense,  sponsored  and  adopted  by  the  Controllers’ 
Congress.  The  same  opinion  exists  with  respect  to  the 
comi)arison  of  expense  by  the  five  functional  groups. 
These  view’s,  however,  do  not  condemn  the  expense 
classification,  but  rather  the  manner  and  methods  of 
use.  It  was  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  reports  out¬ 
lined.  to  point  out  how  some  organizations  are  breaking 
dow’n  the  functions  into  sub-functions  and  activities  so 
that  facts  are  clearly  indicated  and  presented  in  a  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  are  comparable  and  controllable. 

In  making  a  budget  or  comparison  of  expense  by 
the  natural  divisions  it  is  very  evident,  even  to  the  un- 
intiated  in  control  work,  that  the  scope  covered  is  en¬ 
tirely  too  large  for  material  benefit.  The  same  applies 
to  budgeting  and  comparing  expenses  by  the  functional 
groupings.  However,  if  in  the  budget  or  comparison, 
consideration  is  given  to  the  sub-functions,  or  activities, 
it  is  evident  that  considerable  value  can  be  gained  there¬ 
from. 

Elements  of  Expense  Most  Important 

The  maintained  markup  as  a  general  rule  cannot  be 
increased,  as  it  is  based  largely  on  competition ;  however, 
in  scientific  management  this  can  be  improved  materially 
through  the  elimination  of  extremes  in  such  cases  as 
price  ranges,  sizes,  and  other  things  w’hich  result  in 
unusual  markdowns.  The  adoption  of  unit  control  and 
sub-division  of  departments  by  classification  has  been 
instrumental  in  reducing  stocks,  increasing  turnover 
and  reducing  markdowns,  but  markdowns  in  thedr 
entirety  represent  only  approximately  5%  of  the  poten¬ 
tial  profit,  whereas  expenses  rej)resent  31.3%,  so  it  is 
evident  that  this  element  must  be  watched  and  safe¬ 
guards  set  up  for  control. 

Study  of  Expense  Important 

It  is  not  the  intent  of  this  article  to  convey  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  vital  expenses  should  be  radically 
reduced,  but  rather  that  they  should  be  reduced  where 
comparisons  indicate  that  they  are  out  of  line,  and  also 
to  control  and  keep  them  within  bounds.  All  stores 
plan  on  a  consistent  yearly  increase  in  sales  volume, 
but  it  is  not  rare  or  unusual  for  stores  to  show  decreases, 
and  it  is  in  these  instances  that  the  study  of  expense 
plays  its  most  important  part — that  is,  to  curtail  the 
increase  in  expense  to  the  proportion  of  increase  in 


volume  and  to  reduce  the  exj>enses  in  proportion  or 
lower,  than  the  reduction  in  sales  volume. 

In  comparing  by  sub-functions  or  activities  the  five 
functions  are  sub-divided  into  twenty-seven  dififerent 
accounts.  If  in  t^ie  comparison  it  is  apparent  that  one 
store  is  out  of  line,  a  further  study  of  the  ])ro]K)rtion 
of  expense  by  natural  division  must  be  reviewed  to 
determine  wherein  the  discrepancy  exists.  As  stated 
before,  the  first  step  tow’ards  correcting  a  bad  situation 
is  to  definitely  allocate  this  condition,  and  once  its 
position  is  known,  it  is  as  a  rule  an  easy  task  to  remedy. 

Must  Know  Element  of  Expense 

It  has  been  said  that  figures  or  statistics  of  this  nature 
are  history,  which  is  true,  hut  is  it  not  also  true  that 
all  of  our  great  generals  were  students  of  the  plans 
of  procedure  and  maneuver  of  the  great  generals  of 
the  past :  therefore  the  general,  or  manager  of  a  retail 
establishment,  of  a  necessity  must  utilize  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  history  of  the  industry  as  a  whole  as  reflected 
bv  the  results  accomplished.  To  do  this  he  must  know 
definitely  the  various  elements  of  expense  in  detail  as 
well  as  in  its  entirety.  This  is  essential,  as  statistics 
show’  US’  that  the  average  of  maintained  markup  is 
approximately  33%,  of  w’hich  31.3%  is  expended  for 
costs  of  operation,  which  leaves  the  very  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  1.7%  for  distribution  to  the  owners. 

Comparative  Costs 

Example — in  comparing  costs  of  operation,  if  two  or 
more  stores  compare  amounts  expended  by  the  func¬ 
tional  group,  the  results  naturally  w’ill  not  he  as  fruit¬ 
ful  as  would  be  the  case  if  the  comparison  is  made  by 
the  method  outlined  as  follows : 


Executive  Office 
Accounting 
Credit 

Superintendency 
General  Store 

Total  .\DMIXISTR.ATIVE 

Newspaper 
t)ther  .Advertising 
Circular 
Windows 
Interior 

Total  PUBLICITY 

General  Selling 
.Adjustment 
Mail  Order 
Shipping  Room 
Garage 

Special  Delivery 

Total  SELLING 
TOTAL  STORE 


Supervision 

Operating 

Housekeeping 

Protection 

Warehouse 

Light,  Heat  and  Power 
Total  OCCUPANCY 

Merchandise  Office 
New  York  Office 
Foreign  Office 
Receiving  and  Marking 
Stock  Rooms 

Total  BUYING 
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The  Controllers’  Forum 

By  M.  A.  RICHARDSON 


Salts  Tri-nd  tut 
Cotton  If  ash  Cottds 


Some  time  i>ast,  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  a  recpiest  from  a 
member  store,  a  questionnaire 
was  i)repared  and  forwarded  to 
some  of  the  leadinj^  stores  in  the  country  for  the  com- 
jnlation  of  the  sales  trend  of  Cotton  Wash  Goods. 
Several  stores  resi)onded  to  this  (piestionnaire,  makin<; 
the  stati.stics  fairly  representative.  Consi<lerahle  com¬ 
ment  has  been  received  as  to  the  result  of  this  invesfijja- 
tioti  and  we  are  setting  forth  in  the  following  the  aver¬ 
age  of  the  years'  sales  as  ctmiijared  to  the  year  1921  : 


1921—100% 


1922— 82',, 

1923— 90:; 

1924—  81' c. 


1923—69% 

1926— 64% 

1927—  557o 


It  is  noted  that  in  each  year,  with  the  exception  of 
1923,  a  continuous  decrease  in  volume  has  taken  place. 
In  reviewing  these  figures  consideration  must  he  given 
to  the  fact  that  Rayon  and  Celanese  are  included  in  the 
Wash  Goods  department  and  therefore  if  the  volume 
derived  from  sales  of  this  merchandise  was  eliminated, 
the  decrease  would  he  much  larger,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
(juite  probable  that  these  two  items  have  been  pro¬ 
moted  at  the  expense  of  silks.  .After  forwarding  the 
complete  survey  of  the  Wash  Goods  department  to 
the  co-operating  stores  the  interest  manifested  was  so 
great  that  we  were  asked  to  conduct  a  similar  investiga¬ 
tion  on  Silks  and  X'elvets  and  Woolen  Dress  Goods, 
and  this  information  is  now  in  process  of  tabulation. 


A  Book  You 
Should  Read 


Some  time  ago  Prof.  Mal¬ 
colm  P.  McNair  of  the  Har¬ 
vard  Bureau  of  Business  Re¬ 
search  wrote  a  hook  entitled 
“The  Retail  Method  of  Inventory”.  This  is  the  most 
complete  publication  on  the  retail  method  of  accounting, 
and  sets  forth  in  detail  the  mechanics  of  operation,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  advantages.  few  of  the  interesting 
topics  covered  are  as  follows : 

The  Need  of  .Accurate  Inventory  X'aluation. 

Development  of  the  Retail  Method  of  Inven¬ 
tory — Relation  to  Tax  Problems. 

Principles — Effect  of  Price  Changes. 

Problems  Encountered  in  Operation. 

Routine  Operation — Necessary  Forms — Sum¬ 
mary. 


A  copy  may  l)e  secured  by  addressing  the  Controllers’ 
Congress,  enclosing  8--30. 

*  *  ♦ 


The  number  of  recptests  for 
informati(»n  regarding  dejjart- 
mental  statistics  and  operation 
is  l)ecoming  larger,  and  the 
sco|)e  embraces  all  activities  of  retail  store  oi>erations. 
This  fact  clearly  indicates  that  clepartment  store  opera¬ 
tors  are  becoming  more  alert.  This  is  ])erhaps  necessi¬ 
tated  because  of  the  decrease  in  volume,  increase  in 
expenses  and  very  keen  comi)etition.  In  order  to  assist 
tho.se  desirous  of  information,  and  also  the  entire  retail 
body,  it  is  necessary  at  times  to  request  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  f,ther  stores  to  give  counsel  to  our  member 
stores.  Such  a  procedure  is  necessary  and  we  wish  to 
impress  upon  each  store  the  necessity  of  such  fpies- 
tionnaires.  Hearty  co-ojwration  is  vital,  so  we  may  serve 
our  members  adequately. 

*  *  * 

The  1927  statistics  covering 
the  major  functions  of  ojiera- 
tions  and  the  merchandising 
results  by  selling  departments 
as  compiled  by  us  was  released  recently  to  the  cooiterat- 
ing  stores.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  have  unanimously  decided  that  the  results  of 
these  investigations  will  l)e  distributed  only  to  stores 
cooperating  in  the  study.  If  you  did  not  receive  this 
study  it  is  because  you  did  not  cooperate.  If  you  are 
desirous  of  receiving  the  result  of  such  a  study  in  the 
future,  we  kindly  ask  that  upon  receipt  of  the  next 
fluestionnaire  you  insist  that  cooperation  l)e  extended. 

*  *  if 

.An  interesting  study  was 
conducted  by  us  earlier  in  the 
year  covering  statistics  on  the 
Glove  department.  This  inves¬ 
tigation  was  confined  to  the  Northeastern  section  of  the 
country,  but  the  results  are  shown  here  with  the  thought 
that  perhaps  they  might  be  of  interest  to  other  sections : 

1926  1927 

%  1927  Sales  to  1926  100%  %.73% 

'/i:  1927  Average  Inventory  to  1926  100%  102.26% 

Markdowns  8.04%  9.58% 

Stock  Turns  2.6  2.5 


Statistics 
on  Gloves 


Co-operate 
in  the  Study 


Keenly  Alert 
Merchants 


This  publication  has  l)een  in  great  demand  and  the 
Controllers’  Congress  has  secured  a  limited  number 
of  copies  for  the  benefit  of  members  of  the  NRDGA. 


The  foregoing  indicates  an  unsatisfactory  condition, 
inasmuch  as  the  sales  have  decreased,  the  stock  has  in¬ 
creased,  markdowns  increased  and  turnover  decreased. 
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Important  Plans  Announced 

Store  Managers  Decide  On 
Study,  Reports  and  Convention 


Final  plans  for  the  Study  of  Sales  Clerks’  Com¬ 
pensation,  the  use  of  the  Report  on  Labor  Turnover 
— the  standard  method  of  calculation,  records  and 
terminology,  and  plans  for  the  Joint  Annual  Conven¬ 
tions  of  the  Manat'ement  Croups  and  the  Controllers’ 
Conjjress  in  May  1929,  were  reviewed  hy  the  Board  of 
Directors  at  the  Store  Managers’  Division  meeting  at 
Chicago  the  first  week  in  August. 

Study  of  Sales  Clerks’  Compensation 

The  invitation  to  all  members  of  the  Store  Managers’ 
Division  and  the  Association  to  participate  in  tHe  Study 
of  the  Relations  of  Sales  Clerks’  Compensation  and 
Fluctuations  in  Sales  in  Individual  Departments,  has 
been  accepted  by  stores  well  distributed  geographically 
and  in  range  of  volume  of  business. 

The  fonn  of  Report  upon  which  stores  will  con¬ 
tribute  their  monthly  data,  confidentially,  to  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Research  Department  of  the  Wharton  School,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  (which  is  conducting  the 
study),  will  be  presented  for  final  approval  by  the 
Board,  by  Miss  Anne  Bezanson,  Association  Director 
of  that  organization. 

The  departments  to  be  studied  are  Women’s  Outer 
Apparel,  Women’s  Hosiery,  Men’s  Outer  Apparel,  and 
House  Furnishings.  Inasmuch  as  each  of  these  depart¬ 
ments  in  most  stores  covers  more  than  one  selling  unit, 
data  for  clerks  selling  in  the  following  units  will  be 
reported ;  women’s  coats,  women’s  suits,  women’s 
dresses  (excluding  house  dresses  and  sportswear), 
misses’  coats,  misses’  suits,  misses’  dresses,  blouses  and 
skirts,  men’s  coats,  men’s  suits,  women’s  hosiery,  house¬ 
hold  utilities  (including  kitchenware,  hardware,  un¬ 
painted  furniture,  bathroom  fixtures,  etc.,  but  exclud¬ 
ing  electrical  appliances). 

If  your  store  has  not  already  notified  the  Store  Man¬ 
agers’  Division  that  it  wants  to  participate,  it  may  do 
so  if  you  act  immediately,  and  name  the  executive  who 
will  be  responsible  for  providing  the  required  monthly 
data.  A  few  additional  participants  can  be  added,  but 
only  before  the  study  has  actually  begun.  A  participat¬ 
ing  store  does  not  have  to  operate  all  the  departments 
to  be  studied.  Specialty  stores  may  take  part  in  the 
study. 

Labor  Turnover  Report 

At  the  recent  Detroit  Convention,  the  Planning  and 
Research  Committee  of  the  Store  Managers’  Division 
presented  the  Report  on  Labor  Turnover,  which  sets 
forth  a  standard  method  of  calculation,  records  and 
terminology. 

The  Board  of  Directors  are  supporting  the  Commit¬ 
tee’s  recommendation  that  a  limited  number  of  stores 
put  into  practice  experimentally  the  procedure  sug¬ 
gested.  Stores  are  agreeing  to  do  this  over  a  period 
sufficiently  long  to  test  the  procedure  outlined.  Each 
store  has  then  agreed  to  report  its  experience  at  a 
group  session — at  the  February  Convention,  if  sufficient 


time  has  then  elapsed — and  the  practice  laid  down  by 
the  Ctmimittee  for  this  purpose  can  then  be  revised  or 
adopted,  as  experience  indicates. 

I'he  Labor  Turnover  Report,  to  which  supplementary 
.'harts  have  recently  been  added,  viz : 

Process  Chart — Procedure  for  Recording 
Separations 

Form  for  Recording  Separations 
Daily  Work  Sheet 
Total  Turnover  Report 

is  now  available  by  application  to  the  Store  Managers’ 
Division — price  $2.00  each  to  members  of  the  Division 
or  the  Association. 

Joint  .\nnual  Convention — Management  Groups 
and  Controllers’  Congress — May,  1929 

Chicago  has  been  tentatively  chosen  as  the  1929  Con¬ 
vention  City.  Leading  members  among  the  Chicago 
Merchant,  and  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce, 
have  urged  that  we  meet  again  in  that  city.  The  direc¬ 
tors  and  representatives  of  the  Controllers’  Congress 
will  consider  available  hotel  facilities  and  determine 
place  and  date  of  meeting.  Four  auditoriums,  and  en¬ 
larged  space  for  educational  exhibits  are  requirements 
which  make  the  selection  more  difficult  than  in  previ¬ 
ous  years. 

This  will  be  the  first  time  that  the  Controllers,  the 
Store  Managers,  the  Traffic  and  Receiving  Managers, 
and  the  Personnel  and  Training  Executives  will  hold 
Concurrent  Conventions,  with  joint  sessions  featured. 

Chicago’s  gathering  of  Store  Managers  and  Con¬ 
trollers  in  Concurrent  Convention  in  1929,  and  the 
Detroit  Convention  this  past  May,  in  which  Store  Man¬ 
agers,  Traffic,  Receiving  and  Marking  executives  and 
Personnel  and  Training  Directors  joined,  have  demon¬ 
strated  definite  advantages  of  holding  several  group 
conventions  at  one  time  and  place. 

The  1929  Convention  will  set  new  records.  Plans 
already  afoot  assure  this.  Early  announcement  will  be 
made  of  convention  plans. 


Manuals  on  Employment  Practice 


An  interesting  series  of  manuals  is  being  issued  at 
the  present  time  on  various  phases  of  employment. 

Two  booklets  available  at  the  present  time  deal  with 
“Employment  Interview’’  and  the  “Job  Sj^ecification’’, 
giving  suggestions  on  method  of  approach  and  illus¬ 
trations  of  a  number  of  representative  job  analysis 
and  interview  forms. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Policyholders’  Serv'ice 
Bureau  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company, 
member-stores  in  the  Association  may  receive  copies 
of  these  booklets  by  writing  to  the  Bureau  of  Resear-'h 
and  Information,  National  Retail  Dr>'  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion,  225  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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The  Way  With  People 

Personnel  and  Training  Ideas  for  Retail  Stores — The  Personnel  Group 


The  Welfare  Department  a  Coming  Department  In  Personnel 


WELFARE  work  of  one  kind  or  another  has  ])een 
engaged  in  by  stores  for  many  years.  In  some 
organizations  employee  activities  have  been  cent¬ 
ered  under  the  Training  Department;  in  others,  the 
Hospital  or  the  Mutual  Benefit  Association  has  super¬ 
vised  the  welfare  work.  The  tendency  among  modern 
stores,  however,  is  to  establish  an  organized  Welfare 
Department,  sponsored  by  the  management,  which  su¬ 
pervises  activities  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  store. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  Welfare  Departments 
maintained  by  any  organization  is  that  of  Lord  & 
Taylor.  Under  the  Welfare  Department  are  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Department,  the  Employees’  Library,  Cafeteria, 
Rest  Room,  Auditorium  and  Roof  Gardens.  All  of 
these  activities,  in  fact,  are  located  on  the  roof — where 
special  rooms  have  been  built  for  them. 

The  Medical  Department  includes  two  Doctors,  a 
man  and  a  woman,  two  Nurses,  (one  of  whom  spends 
her  afternoons  visiting  absentees  who  are  at  home 
for  illness),  a  Chiropodist,  and  a  Dentist. 

The  main  duty  of  the  Medical  Department  is  to 
help  the  employees  to  stay  well,  to  develop  a  health- 
consciousness.  Model  menus  are  posted  on  the  bulletin 
boards, — little  pamphlets  with  sample  menus  for  vari¬ 
ous  conditions,  overweight,  underweight,  faulty  elimi¬ 
nation,  etc.,  are  published  several  times  a  year.  All 
these  activities  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Welfare 
Director,  Mrs.  Grandstaff,  who  takes  a  vital  personal 
interest  in  each  case. 

The  hospital  services  are  free,  and  though  the 
Chiropodist  and  Dentist  charge  nominal  sums  for  their 
services,  the  cost  is  so  small  and  the  convenience  of 
having  the  work  attended  to  during  work  hours  so 
great  that  they  form  two  of  the  finest  benefits  to  the 
employee. 

The  Employees  library  is  a  large,  cozy  room,  with 
fifteen  hundred  worth  while  volumes  on  its  shelves. 
Three  hundred  of  these  volumes  form  a  little  technical 
library  dealing  with  department  store  problems. 

The  cafeteria  is  most  attractively  equipped.  There 
are  two  steam  tables  which  facilitate  quick  service. 
Everything  is  done  to  help  the  employee  get  the  most 
recreation  possible  from  his  noon  hour.  In  summer  one 
of  the  counters  is  converted  into  the  Sandwich  Bar, 
where  only  cold  food  is  served. 

Three  roof  gardens  adjoin  the  Cafeteria — the  tea 
garden,  with  gay  awnings,  tea  tables  under  spread  um¬ 
brellas,  the  rest  garden,  plentifully  supplied  with  long 
comfortable  deck  chairs,  and  the  outdoor  sport  garden 
with  handball  and  ample  space  for  games. 

A  Rest  Room  is  equipped  with  more  beach  chairs, 
and  Windsor  chairs. 


A  retiring  room,  airy  and  dark  with  cots  for  naps 
and  an  attendant  to  call  each  individual  in  time  to  get 
back  to  work,  is  planned  for  the  near  future. 

The  auditorium  is  in  constant  demand  for  parties, 
dances  and  lectures.  Recently  the  Millinery  Depart¬ 
ment  wanted  to  give  a  bridge  party.  The  Auditorium 
was  cleared  of  its  rows  of  chairs  and  arranged  for 
bridge.  The  cafeteria  served  a  delicious  little  supper 
at  cost  price  and  fifty  employees  attended  and  enjoyed 
a  wonderful  evening — an  evening  which  built  more  de¬ 
partment  consciousness  and  loyalty  than  twenty  lectures 
could  have  created. 

The  Loan  Fund 

Perhaps  more  interesting  than  any  of  the  organized 
activities  are  the  special  features  of  the  Lord  &  Taylor 
Welfare  Work. 

There  is  the  thrift  education.  When  the  head  of  a  de¬ 
partment  gives  out  the  pay  envelopes  each  week  he 
tries  to  encourge  savings  accounts. 

“Miss  Jones,  couldn’t  you  save  a  little  each  week? 
How  much  could  you  spare?”  Perhaps  it  is  only  fifty 
cents  a  week  but  that  is  a  beginning.  The  head  of  the 
department  gives  her  a  little  receipt  and  takes  her  fifty 
cents  which  is  turned  over  to  the  finanical  secretary 
and  deposited  in  one  of  the  old,  established,  city  savings 
banks.  Employees  may  also  go  to  the  financial  secre¬ 
tary’s  window,  in  person,  and  make  their  deposits. 

The  Loan  Fund,  Employees’  charge  accounts  and 
Budget  Education  go  hand  in  hand.  If  an  employee 
has  been  with  the  firm  three  months  she  may  charge  to 
the  extent  of  twice  her  week’s  pay.  This  must  be  paid 
off  in  four  payments.  If  she  has  been  employed  a  year 
or  more  the  account  is  divided  into  eight  payments. 
When  the  bill  is  paid  the  employee  is  interviewed  by 
the  Welfare  Division. 

“Now  Miss  Cornell,  you  have  paid  off  $8.00  a  week 
for  the  last  five  weeks.  Do  you  budget  your  money? 
Can’t  you  save  at  least  $4.00  a  week  from  now  on  and 
have  the  money  ready  the  next  time  you  want  an  out¬ 
fit?” 

Human  Needs 

The  Loan  Fund  is  for  emergency  cases.  John  Brown, 
a  good  reliable  employee,  is  suddenly  confronted  with 
the  necessity  for  $300.  His  wife  has  to  have  an  opera¬ 
tion.  He  has  only  $50.00  in  the  savings  bank,  for  he 
has  been  paying  doctor’s  bills  all  winter.  A  plan  is 
made  whereby  he  can  pay  back  the  money  in  small 
weekly  payments,  taking  all  the  time  he  needs.  He  pays 
no  interest.  The  $300  is  in  his  hands  in  a  few  hours. 
No  matter  how  loyal  and  conscientious  John  Brown 
may  have  been,  will  he  not  find  more  enthusiasm  and 
energy  for  his  job  in  the  future? 

But  that  is  not  the  end  for  which  the  Welfare  De- 
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partmcnt  is  working.  It  is  interested,  not  in  institutional 
problems  and  gains,  but  in  human  needs.  James  Blank 
gets  the  tin.  He  has  been  with  the  firm  but  a  few 
months  but  he  is  an  e.xcellent  man.  The  Medical  De¬ 
partment  discovers  that  he  has  been  out  of  emjiloyment 
for  some  time  before  he  secureil  his  jiresent  job  and  he 
has  no  funds.  He  can’t  go  to  a  hospital,  he  pathetically 
insists. 

“Never  mind  all  that ;  leave  that  to  us."  he  is  assured. 

It  may  be  weeks,  it  may  be  months,  but  his  bills 
are  paid  and  he  is  given  every  chance  to  come  back 
to  health. 

Vacation  Guidance 

The  vacation  guidance  and  housing  bureau  are  of 
enormous  help  to  the  employees.  A  file  is  kejit  of  good 
vacation  resorts,  many  of  them  with  personal  recom¬ 
mendations  from  some  employee.  “Jane  Jones  of  the 
Hosiery  Department  sjient  two  weeks  here  last  summer. 
You  many  go  and  ask  her  all  about  it."  the  incpiirer  is 
told. 

The  housing  bureau  is  a  mutual  benefit  project.  Any 
employee  who  has  a  room  to  rent  or  who  knows  of  a 
good  rcKiming  or  boarding  house  is  requested  to  give 
this  information  to  the  Welfare  Office.  Many  inquiries 
for  suitable  rooming  and  boarding  places  come  from 
new  and  old  employees.  The  Welfare  Department  is 
always  prepared  to  help.  In  the  spring  the  welfare 


office  does  a  rushing  business,  helping  to  sub-let  the 
apartments  of  employees  who  wish  to  commute  from 
the  country  during  the  summer  and  still  be  sure  of 
coming  back  to  their  town  apartment,  in  the  fall. 

New  Ideas 

The  Welfare  division  is  not  afraid  to  do  new  things 
to  meet  new  demands.  Occasionally  there  is  an  em¬ 
ployees’  silk  sale.  Not  long  ago  one  of  the  girls  said — - 
“If  we  just  knew  how  to  sew  we  should  love  to  buv 
some  of  these  beautiful  materials." 

Within  a  few  days  an  enthusiastic  sewing  class  was 
organized  with  a  teacher — a  convenient  class  room. — a 
little  power  machine — snipper  served  before  the  class — 
and  after  a  course  of  nine  lessons  the  group  held  an 
e.xhibit  in  the  .Xuditorium!  Now  the  sewing  class  is  a 
regular,  bi-yearly  event. 

No  matter  how  carefully  a  welfare  department  is 
plannefl  it  will  never  succeed  without  the  proj)er 
director. 

In  Mrs.  GrandstafF  the  department  has  a  gifted 
leader  of  broad  human  sympathy,  who  finds  the  time 
and  the  courage  to  be  an  individualist  and  to  bring  into 
the  lives  of  the  Lord  &  Taylor  employee  that  i^ersonal 
touch  which  is  building  loyalty  and  co-operation  and 
good-will  from  within.  Can  these  things  be  measured 
in  dollars  and  cents?  Not  accurately — but  Lord  &  Tay¬ 
lor  consider  that  they  repay — many  times  over. 


Convention — Sales  Promotion  Division 

Catching  Up  With  His  Customers  Is  the  Store  Owner  s  Problem  Today 


JN  the  mental  attitude  of  their  customers,  store  own¬ 
ers,  and  the  stores’  si)okesmen.  the  sales  i)romotion 
and  advertising  dei)artments.  are  facing  an  entirely  new 
condition  of  things  today. 

Pick  up  a  booksellers’  list  of  today’s  “best  sellers", 
and  what  do  you  find?  Running  neck  and  neck  with 
the  new  novels  and  mystery  stories  have  been  such 
serious  works  as  Will  Durant’s  “Story  of  Philosophy”, 
H.  G.  Wells’  “(Outline  of  History",  and  Bruce  Barton’s 
“\\  hat  Shall  a  Man  Believe?” — books  which  not  so  long 
ago,  would  have  been  considered  as  “caviar  for  the 
general”. 

Consider  the  growth  of  symphony  orchestras  through¬ 
out  the  country,  playing  classical  programs,  and  the 
huge  audiences  which  are  attracted  to  the  concerts. 

More  passengers  sailing  to  Europe  have  been  booked 
by  the  North  Atlantic  steamship  lines  this  summer 
than  ever  before.  What  wall  all  these  ])eople — 
first  class,  one-cabin,  and  tourist,  bring  back  with  them 
from  abroad  ?  A  broadened  knowledge  and  appreciation, 
secured  at  first  hand,  of  foreign  art  and  fashion,  modes 
of  living  and  point  of  view,  which  formerly,  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  were  restricted  to  the  comparatively  few. 

What  does  it  all  indicate?  Merely  that  the  American 
public  is  coming  of  age,  in  its  aesthetic  and  intellectual 
tastes,  its  discernment  and  its  demands  for  the  proper 
satisfaction  of  its  new  and  broadening  requirements. 

This  new  attitude  of  sophistication  on  the  part  of  a 
store’s  customers,  who  once  upon  a  time  used  to  be 
thankfully  receptive  of  what  the  store  had  to  offer  in 


the  way  of  inspiration  and  guidance  in  fashions  now 
tends  to  keep  them  several  jumps  ahead  of  the  store 
which  is  not  absolutely  on  its  toes. 

It  is  with  the  idea  <9*  meeting  this  enlightened  cus¬ 
tomer  attitude,  by  the  store’s  advertising,  styling,  and 
actual  sales-contact  with  the  public,  that  the  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  has  i)lanned  the 
program  for  its  Eighth  Annual  Convention  at  Cincin¬ 
nati.  on  SeiJtember  25th.  26th  and  27th.  In  it  will  be 
presented,  and  ably  handled  by  experts  in  their  several 
fields,  precisely  the  subjects  with  regard  to  which  it  is 
of  chief  importance  for  j)rogressive  stores  to  inform 
themselves. 

Modernism  holds  the  centre  of  the  stage  today.  At 
the  Convention.  Modern  Art  in  its  various  phases  will 
be  exhaustively  discussed. 

Style  is  indissolubly  involved  with  Modernism.  How 
to  sense  the  customers’  style  requirements,  and  to  ex¬ 
press  them  in  the  store’s  merchandise,  will  be  the  topic 
of  another  vitally  interesting  series  of  talks. 

In  these  days  of  multitudinous  distraction  for  the  eye, 
the  ear  and  the  mind,  the  question  of  the  “attention 
value”  of  newspaper  advertising  space  becomes  one  of 
cardinal  importance. 

The  customer’s  attitude  towards  the  store — often 
dimly  guessed  at,  and  hardly  ever  expressed — is  a  burn¬ 
ing  problem. 

How  to  secure  the  intelligent  co-operation  of  the  sell¬ 
ing  force  is  still  far  from  solution. 

All  these,  and  many  other  questions,  will  constitute  a 
Convention  Program  of  unusual  timeliness. 
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Laboratory  Report  on  Transparent  Velvet 

By  Frank  Sti  tz.  General  Manager,  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


ADt'EINITlON  of  transparent  velvet — a  pile  fab¬ 
ric  woven  on  a  transparent,  natural  silk  back,  with 
rayon  com|M)sin"  the  pile.  It  is  made  in  two 
varieties  of  construction — long  and  short  pile,  with  very 
little  variation  of  weave  in  the  silk  hack. 

I'ransparent  velvet  is  a  formal  fabric,  woven  with 
a  sheer  silk  hack.  The  hack  is  generally  (tf  a  georgette 
type  weave.  Rayon  constitutes  the  face  as  the  i)ile 
fiber. 

'Phe  construction  of  transparent  velvet  rather  than 
its  weight  characterizes  the  fabric  as  a  distinctive  type 
of  velvet,  loosely  woven  to  iirodtice  the  effect  of  trans- 
liarency. 

Transparent  velvet  is  identified  simply  by  its  con¬ 
struction  of  silk  and  rayon  combination  weave.  It  is 
comfjaratively  new  as  a  type  of  velvet  fabric. 

Phe  transparent  velvet  of  1928  is  superior  in  point 
of  consumer  serviceability  to  the  product  of  1927.  This 
lieautiful.  style  fabric  is  hardly  more  than  two  seasons 
old  and.  as  yet.  not  enough  of  the  better  grade  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  America  to  meet  domestic  requirements. 

Constructed  with  a  loosely  woven  hack,  transjiarent 
velvet  derived  its  trade-name  from  its  transparency  of 
weave.  Its  sheer  pile,  attractive  sheen  and  sujqile  draj)- 
ing  qualities  stamp  this  new  velvet  as  smart  for  cur¬ 
rent  fashion. 

'I'ransparent  velvet  is  dyed  in  both  solid  and  printed 
color  effects.  The  colors  are  serviceably  fast  for  semi- 
formal  and  formal  wear. 

'Phe  kind  of  rayon  fiber  used  to  form  the  pile  has 
not  been  limited,  and  several  tyj)es  of  rayon  were  em¬ 
ployed  this  season:  hut  it  is  certain  that  in  the  future 
improvement  of  transparent  velvet  one  or  two  kinds  of 
several  of  the  rayons  best  suited  will  he  used  almost 
e.xclusively. 

'Phere  is  little  to  choose  l)etween  grades  as  regards 
fiber  combination,  because  transparent  velvet  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  a  silk  and  rayon  fabric-.  'Phe  distinguishing 
])oints  of  (juality  relate  to  <iuantity  and  (juality  of  silk 
constimed.  te.xture  f>f  construction,  and  lock  of  the  pile 
— with  jiarticular  consideration  for  the  grade  «)f  rayon 
used. 

Claims  are  made  by  producers  that  length  of  pile 
gives  definite  indication  of  both  serviceable  value  and 
consumer  desirability,  flbviously.  length  of  the  pile 
regulated  by  the  transparency  of  the  weave  of  the  back 
is  very  imjiortant  both  in  iK>int  of  appearance  for  con¬ 
sumer  wear  and  possibility  of  the  garment  withstanding 
cleaning  processes  if  refreshed  during  a  season  of  con¬ 
sumer  use. 

Expensive  transparent  velvets  are  durably  construct¬ 
ed.  and  little  or  no  complaint  is  exjiected  this  season  in 
their  wear  and  cleaning.  Consequently,  it  may  be  kept 
in  mind  that  at  least  two  grades  of  this  velvet  are 
available.  One  kind  is  so  loosely  woven  and  sheer  in 
pile  face  that  little  or  no  assurance  will  be  asked  when 
the  customer  purchases  this  fabric  in  the  form  of  piece 
goods,  while  the  higher  priced  fabric  which  is  compara¬ 
tively  sturdy  in  its  construction  through  the  use  of  more 
silk  and  a  finer  grade  of  rayon,  may  I)e  purchased  by 


the  customer  with  some  expectation  of  serviceabilitv. 
However,  iiroducers  of  the  transparent  velvets  of  1928 
do  not  appear  disjKised  to  serviceable  features  in  their 
fr^Jjrics.  which  is  a  reason  for  a  policy  of  merchandising 
the  fabric  to  the  ultimate  consumer  without  promises 
of  durability. 

Of  the  two  varieties  already  described  as  long  and 
short  pile  fabric,  the  domestic  transparent  velvets  do 
not  vary  greatly  in  length  of  pile.  One  large  producer 
sj)eaks  ])articularly  of  the  length  of  pile  in  his  fabric, 
but  as  a  rule  little  or  no  capital  is  made  of  the  point 
by  distributing  offices  of  the  mills.  Foreign  velvets  give 
indication  of  the  intention  to  have  them  either  long  or 
short  pile.  A  test  was  made  of  a  short  pile  foreign  vel¬ 
vet  [K)ssessing  a  practical  pile  lock  which  withstood 
rigid  cleaning  and  steaming  satisfactorily,  but  it  was 
rated  in  the  higher  priced  group  of  such  type  velvets. 
There  is  little  if  any  short  pile  fabric  produced  in 
America,  mainly  because  the  American  producers  are 
exerting  their  resources  to  afford  the  most  serviceable 
transparent  velvet  possible. 

Domestic  Transparent  Velvets 

Examination  of  the  construction  of  all  domestic 
transparent  velvets  available  for  the  purpose  of  this 
report  showed  that  practically  all  of  this  tyjie  fabric 
produced  in  America  is  made  with  the  secure  “\V” 
pile  lock.  It  was  not  possible  to  obtain  specimen  fabrics 
of  all  foreign  transparent  velvets,  making  it  necessary 
to  give  caution  that  a  “V”  lock  of  pile  in  the  silk  back 
offers  no  protection  against  the  pile  being  displaced 
in  consumer  wear  at  the  parts  of  a  garment  which  re¬ 
ceive  most  pressure  on  the  face  of  the  fabric.  By  re¬ 
moving  several  pile  fibers  and  observing  the  curves 
which  lock  with  the  silk  back,  it  may  be  clearly  noted 
whether  the  lock  forms  the  letter  “V”  or  “\V”.  Be¬ 
cause  «)f  the  looseness  of  the  fabric  back  it  is  necessary 
to  securely  lock  the  upright  fibers  which  form  the  pile, 
therefore,  firm  placement  of  the  pile  at  its  seat  in  the 
georgette  woven  back  becomes  a  positive  indication  of 
pro])er  construction  of  the  cloth. 

It  is  rejKjrted  that  an  all-rayon  transparent  velvet  is 
being  either  manufactured  or  is  in  intense  experimen¬ 
tation  by  foreign  producers.  Should  any  of  this  tyyie 
— with  rayon  fiber  as  the  back  instead  of  natural  silk 
— be  offered,  have  it  tested  before  purchase.  Those 
experienced  in  producing  transparent  velvet  state  that 
construction  of  an  all-rayon  transparent  velvet  is  not 
practical,  though  possible. 

Closely  examine  coats  and  dresses  made  of  trans¬ 
parent  velvet  which  are  to  be  offered  in  the  higher  price 
range  velvet  apparel.  Until  everyborly  gains  more 
experience  with  transparent  velvet  from  its  sources  of 
production  through  the  retail  merchant,  it  is  to  l)e  ex¬ 
pected  that  either  defective  fabrics  or  imj)erfectly  con¬ 
structed  creations  may  be  offered.  There  is  no  point  in 
this  precautionary  suggestion  which  reflects  upon  the 
firms  whose  experience  already  is  sufficient  to  know 
in  advance  the  difficulties  that  involve  the  prorluction 
of  uniformly  made  transparent  velvet.  Imperfections 
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in  a  fal)ric  from  an  inexjierienced  producer  can  be 
many,  but  with  the  ajjparent  scarcity  of  transparent 
velvet  ahead  there  will  be  a  market  for  much  of  the 
off-grade  fabric  which  otherwise  would  find  its  way 
only  into  the  low  priced  dress  crafts. 

Advertising  Transparent  Velvet 

A  good  rule  for  the  advertising  copy  writer  to  follow 
is  one  which  defines  transparent  velvet  as  a  fabric 
containing  silk  and  rayon  in  all  cases.  If  the  velvet 
looks  like  transparent  velvet,  but  is  made  of  all-silk 
it  is  not  transparent  velvet.  It  is  easy  to  mistake  sheer 
or  chiffon  velvet  for  transparent  velvet. 

Another  point  which  aids  in  accurately  identifying 
transi)arent  velvet  is  to  examine  the  pile.  Though  the 
fabric  be  of  light  weight  and  have  a  high  luster  pile, 
if  the  pile  is  flat  or  finished  in  any  position  other  than 
erect  from  its  seat  of  lock  to  the  back — it  is  not  trans¬ 
parent  velvet. 

The  consuming  public  does  not  know  how  to  ac¬ 
curately  identify  transparent  velvet,  and  there  is  possi¬ 
bility  that  customers  will  select  another  fabric  than 
transparent  velvet  when  it  is  the  intention  to  purchase 
the  real  transparent  type  of  new  velvet  which  will  be 
greatly  in  demand  by  Autumn.  The  advertising  director 
could  profitably  keep  the  part  of  this  report  which 
technically  defines  transparent  velvet  before  him  at 
the  times  when  advertising  copy  will  be  prepared  in¬ 
troducing,  to  some  extent,  this  newest  creation  of  fash¬ 
ion’s  favorite  fabric,  transparent  velvet. 

Instructions  for  Consumer  Care 

Transparent  velvet  is  a  joyful  addition  to  any  femin¬ 
ine  wardrobe,  but  there  are  many  precautions  necessary 
in  its  selection  and  care  if  fullest  satisfaction  is  to  be 
realized. 

Unlike  any  other  fabric,  transparent  velvet  cannot 
be  ironed  or  pressed  to  remove  creases  and  wrinkles, 
yet  its  pile  creases  and  mats  easily  in  customary  wear. 
Disfigured  pile,  caused  by  creasing,  sitting,  and  matted 
areas  of  soil,  is  restored  unharmed  by  a  process  of 
steaming  the  fabric  and  brushing  the  pile  in  the  proper 
direction  as  part  of  the  operation. 


A  velvet  garment  should  never  be  folded  or  laid 
away  flat ;  always  hang  velvet  apparel— particularly 
transparent  velvet.  This  sheer,  loosely  woven  cloth  will 
adjust  its  pile  to  any  pressure  applied,  and  no  more 
pressure  than  its  own  weight  will  produce  creases  in 
a  long  pile  velvet. 

An  ordinary  wood  clothes  hanger  is  all  that  is  re¬ 
quired  to  properly  store  a  velvet  garment  so  that  it 
can  be  brought  out  fit  for  wear  again.  A  velvet  dress 
or  coat  should  be  hung  in  a  part  of  the  closet  or  ward¬ 
robe  where  it  will  not  be  squeezed  between  other  gar¬ 
ments  or  forced  against  a  wall.  Pressure  in  any  form 
will  cause  the  pile  of  velvet  to  flatten  and  appear  dis¬ 
figured  for  becoming  wear. 

Should  a  transparent  velvet  garment  become  slightly 
creased  and  the  pile  disarranged,  hang  the  garment  in 
a  bathroom  filled  with  moisture  from  hot  water  or  wet 
steam.  However,  matted  pile  caused  by  wear  and 
through  collection  of  moist  soil  like  perspiration,  rain, 
or  stains  can  be  refreshed  only  by  a  drycleaner  who 
operates  a  well  equipped  plant.  It  will  be  safe  to  send 
transparent  velvet  garments  to  the  best  cleaning  shops 
where  it  is  known  in  advance  the  cleaning  plant  will 
actually  refresh  the  garment. 

If  a  transparent  velvet  garment  becomes  damp  or 
wet  by  accident  or  wear,  hang  the  garment  before  an 
open  window  or  in  front  of  an  electric  fan  and  use  a 
soft  brush  to  readjust  the  pile  in  any  spots  where  it 
is  disarranged.  If  the  fabric  is  allowed  to  dry  with 
the  pile  disarranged,  it  will  be  necessary  later  to  have 
the  fabric  steamed  in  a  good  drycleaning  plant. 

It  is  needless  to  caution  against  allowing  transparent 
velvet  to  become  soiled,  because  all  garments  becom  - 
heavily  soiled  with  Ixidy  excretions  if  not  with  outer 
surface  dirt  and  require  frequent  cleaning ;  but  it  seems 
pro[)er  to  offer  the  suggestion  that  a  coat  or  dress  made 
of  transparent  velvet  needs  cleansing  and  steaming  no 
less  than  twice  as  often  as  some  other  dress  fabrics. 
Remember  that  the  beauty  of  transparent  velvet  for 
a  season’s  wear  depends  upon  the  occasion  of  its  wear, 
but  actually  upon  the  care  given  to  keep  the  fabric 
clean,  the  pile  refreshed  and  in  its  woven  jwsition  of 
luster  and  soft  reflection  of  color. 


Why  Transparent  Velvet  Is  a  Style  Factor 


Today  transparent  velvet  runs  practically  the  whole 
gamut  of  women's  apparel.  The  year  1928  will  be 
memorable  as  marking  the  introduction  of  velvet  as  a 
summer  fabric.  According  to  a  recent  survey  of  retail 
stores  the  sale  of  transparent  velvet  coats  this  season 
has  been  outstanding  and  the  fabric  promises  to  be 
equally  important  this  winter  for  evening  wraps.  It 
is  seen  in  tailored  dresses  and  formal  dinner  gowns. 
For  negligees  transparent  velvet  is  especially  lovely 
having  the  soft  flowing,  qualities  admirably  adapted 
to  this  style. 

Being  pliable  and  flexible  transparent  velvet  is  es¬ 
pecially  suited  to  the  silhouette  of  the  moment  lending 
itself  beautifully  to  circular  flounces  and  soft  draping. 

It  was  the  sheer  beauty  of  transparent  velvet  that 
sold  it  originally  in  spite  of  every  handicap  set  against 
it.  The  more  admirable  qualities  of  the  fabrics  de¬ 
veloped  later.  Transparent  velvet  does  not  take  lint. 
There  is  no  static  in  the  rayon  face  so  it  does  not  hold 


dust.  A  mere  shaking  of  the  garment  eliminates  it. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  leading  silk  buyers  the 
autumn  of  1927  was  the  greatest  velvet  season  in  five 
years.  The  reason  was  generally  credited  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  velvet  which  for  the  first  time  had  the 
supple  draping  qualities  of  silk,  gossamer  lightness  of 
chiffon  and  the  delicate  depth  of  color  of  a  pile  fabric. 
In  other  words  it  was  the  creation  of  the  alluringly 
beautiful  transparent  velvet  which  stimulated  the  sales 
of  all  velvets.  The  most  sumptuous  of  fabrics  had 
become  a  sheer  material  with  characteristics  admirably 
adapted  to  the  present  mode. 

Last  autumn  stores  were  placarded  with  signs  read¬ 
ing,  “We  do  not  guarantee  transparent  velvet.’’  It  was 
probably  the  first  time  in  store  history  when  buyers 
bought  merchandise  without  making  the  usual  effort 
to  sell  it.  They  bought  transi)arent  velvet  because 
fashion  and  the  style  consciousness  of  women  are  ever 
arbitary  decrees. 
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Store  Members  Acknowledge  Definite  Benefits 

Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau  Wins 
Appreciation  and  Public  Approval 


Merchandise  &  Research  Bureau 
455  Seventh  Avenue 
Netc  York  City 

July  26.  1928 

Mr.  Channing  E.  Sweitzer,  Director 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Assoc. 

Pennsylvania  Building 
New  York  City 
Dear  Mr.  Sweitzer: 

\Ve  want  to  take  this  opportunity  of  congratulating  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  on  perfecting  so  ([uickly 
and  so  effectively  its  Testing  Laboratory.  We  have  had  occa- 
son  to  use  it  and  are  exceedingly  well  pleased  with  the  results. 

Our  ability  to  have  on  hand  on  short  notice  tests  of  various 
materials  facilitates  to  a  great  extent  the  work  of  our  various 
groups  of  buyers. 

We  expect  to  use  the  Testing  Laboratory  to  a  much  greater 
extent  in  the  future. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  A.  Cook, 

Merchandise  &  Research  Bureau 

4t  4i  4c 

American  Retailers,  Inc. 

132  ff  est  31st  Street 
New  York 

July  24,  1928 

Dear  Mr.  Sweitzer : 

I  thought  you  would  be  interested  in  knowing  that  our  entire 
organization  is  very  much  enthused  over  the  possibilities  of 
utilizing  the  services  of  the  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau. 

We  believe  that  entirely  too  much  merchandise  is  bought  on 
the  basis  of  opinion,  and  that  laboratory  tests  will  furnish  more 
detailed  facts. — which  are  so  necessary  before  an  intelligent 
opinion  can  be  arrived  at. 

We  have  received  testing  reports  on  the  few  items  which 
we  have  already  turned  over  to  your  laboratory,  and  the  infor¬ 
mation  contained  therein  is  very  enlightening. 

W'e  wholeheartedly  endorse  this  move,  and  know  that  every 
progressive  merchant  will  welcome  this  new  service  which  is 
i)eing  developed  by  your  organization. 

Sincerely, 

Julius  Whitter. 

*  *  «  *  * 

K’oodward  &  Lothrop,  W ashington 

July  24,  1928 

Mr.  Frank  Stutz,  General  Manager 
Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau,  Inc. 

225  West  34th  St. 

New  York 
Dear  Mr.  Stutz: 

Please  accept  our  sincere  thanks  for  the  splendid  service 
your  organization  has  rendered  us.  The  textile  samples  which 
you  subjected  to  laundering  tests  and  sun  tests  have  been  a 
wonderful  assistance  to  us  in  checking  up  on  the  resources 
from  whom  we  purchase  and  assuring  us  just  what  we  can 
recommend  to  our  customers  as  to  the  wearing  and  laundering 
qualities  of  the  merchandise  which  we  are  selling  to  them. 


We  certainly  hope  that  some  system  can  be  worked  out  so 
that  when  a  manufacturer  is  producing  a  new  material  or  a 
new  color,  he  will  send  a  sample  to  l)e  tested  l)cfore  offering 
it  to  the  retailer. 

Your  experience  with  the  National  Dyers  &  Cleaners  .Asso¬ 
ciation  has  especially  fitted  you  for  this  kind  of  service  and 
we  consder  this  one  of  the  greatest  steps  forward  in  establish¬ 
ing  “customer’s  confidence”  that  has  occurred  in  the  textile 
business  for  many  years. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Woodward  &  Lothrop 
W.  W.  Everett 
First  V.  P.  &  Manager 

♦  ♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

O'Neill  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore 

July  24,  1928 

Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau,  Inc. 

225  West  34th  Street 
New  York  City 

•Attention:  Mr.  Frank  Stutz 

Gentlemen : 

It  was  good  news  to  us,  your  becoming  affiliated  with  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  .A.  We  were  very  much  pleased  with  the  thorough 
analysis  you  made  of  our  hosiery  samples  and  we  have  used 
the  data  repeatedly  in  recent  ads.  It  must  have  some  interest 
to  the  public,  as  our  sales  of  that  particular  number  are  in¬ 
creasing  more  than  our  general  hosiery  sales  ami  we  believe 
as  time  goes  on  our  customers  will  be  more  and  more  inquiring 
for  actual  facts  about  goods. 

The  analysis  you  made  of  our  slip  cover  material  probably 
saved  ns  $90,  as  we  were  able  to  compromise  a  $120  claim  for 
$30.  We  are  sending  other  items,  as  I  suppose  you  know  and 
we  expect  to  make  as  constant  use  of  your  facilities  as  we  can 
find  opportunity. 

A'ours  truly, 

O'Neill  &  Company 
E.  L.  Preiece, 

Merchandise  Manager 

* 

The  U.  M.  Read  Company 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

July  26,  1928 

The  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau 
225  West  34th  St. 

New  A'ork,  N.  Y. 

.Att:  Mr.  Frank  Stutz,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Gentlemen : 

We  received  the  first  test  from  your  laboratory  and  want 
to  thank  you  for  the  very  prompt  and  thorough  analysis. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  using  your  laboratory,  as  we 
believe  it  has  become  necessary  that  we  should  know  more 
about  the  merchandise  that  we  pass  over  our  counters  as  a 
protection  to  our  customers  and  ourselves. 

Very  truly  yours. 

The  D.  M.  Read  Company 
D.  M.  Jones,  President 
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Aui;ust.  192s 


The  Merchandise  Managers  Convened 

It  Was  a  Success  —  Subjects  and 
Speakers  W  ere  Inspiring  and  Ahle 
A  Review  by  Si  zANNE  Ashley  Brett 

“You  ivill  agree  with  me  that  a  program  whirh  runs  the  gamut  from  a 
creator,  originator  and  artist  to  the  statistiriau  who  gives  us  a  detached 
V  impartial  perspective  on  statistics  of  our  business  cot'ers  the  whole  ? 
field  of  merchandising."  Gordon  Creighton. 


Tl'^X  H(  )URS  at  The  Pennsylvania  Hotel — or  much 
said  and  a  lot  to  think  ahont — that  was  the  Third 
Annual  Convention  of  The  Merchandise  Managers’ 
Grou])  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

Time — Date — July  13.  Place — Grand  Ball  Room  of 
the  hotel.  It  was  an  all-day  and  eveninjr  session. 
Everyone  present  remained  until  the  last  word  was 
spoken.  Many  lin^jered  to  exchaufje  ideas.  The  speak¬ 
ers  hefjan  promptly  on  schedule  time.  This  was  due 
to  efficiency  of  the  Chairman.  Mr.  Gordon  K.  Creifjhton, 
who  introduced  the  subjects  because  the  speakers  are 
so  well  known  the  audience  could  call  each  one  by  their 
first  name.  It  was  a  success :  a  bij;  attendance  and  every 
one  eajjer  to  learn. 

Comments — Those  present  ex])ressed  honest  satis¬ 
faction  with  the  subjects  and  speakers,  dissatisfaction 
with  the  competition  of  attention  from  misbehavinfj 
microphones,  echoing  organ  concerts  and  street  noises 
and  gratitude  for  convenient  tables  to  take  notes  at  ease 
and  enjoy  a  smoke. 

Every  speech  was  duly  recorded  for  future  publica¬ 
tion  in  The  Bulletin. 

(^bief  topic  of  sjieculation.  “this-modern-art-stuflF- 
what-is-it-all-ahout-any-way  ?*’  “Kem  Weber.  Artist 
Consultant",  said  Mr.  Creighton,  “is  the  fir.st  artist,  not 
essentially  a  retailer,  jiromoter  or  merchandiser,  apjiear- 
ing  for  the  first  time  in  our  history  on  our  program.  It 
dramatically  emphasizes  the  importance  of  art  in  mer¬ 
chandising". 

Mr.  Weber  told  in  vivid  word  pictures  the  history 
of  modern  design  in  England.  Si)ain,  Holland.  .Austria. 
Germany  and  France.  Modern  Design  is  no  new  thing. 
It  is  the  transformation  of  the  environment  of  our  age 
into  form  and  color.  Design  is  not  copying  given  per¬ 
iods  of  forms  or  adopting  i)eriod  forms.  True  design 
is  nothing  but  the  psychological  study  of  the  trend 
of  our  time,  liking  it.  loving  it  and  developing  out  of  it 
forms  and  colors  which  will  reflect  this  trend.  National 
characteristics  are  its  most  important  factors  of  de¬ 
velopment.  The  development  of  modern  design  will 
reach  its  highest  point  in  this  country  due  to  economic 
situation  and  lack  of  tradition.  Manufacturers  must 
l)e  educated  to  supply  the  demand.  Advice  to  the  buyer 
in  selection  of  merchandise  of  modern  design  is  to  use 
his  own  judgment,  select  what  he  thinks  is  beautiful 
and  forget  two  things — that  it  must  be  “freakish”  in 
order  to  be  good  and  utterly  crazy  before  he  can  buy  it. 

E.  R.  Dibrell,  Executive  Vice  President  of  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Company,  Inc.,  responsible  for  two  art  exhibits 


k. 


which  have  given  the  Macy  store  international  fame, 
continued  the  subject  of  .Art  in  Merchandising.  His 
address  may  he  read  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  Next 
month’s  Bulletin  more  of  Kem  Weber’s  talk  will  ap¬ 
pear,  and  some  questions  and  answers  showing  reaction 
of  merchants  generally  to  the  modern  art  movement. 

John  C.  McKeon.  the  head  of  the  firm  of  I^ird. 
Schoher  &  Company,  represented  one  of  the  few  shoe 
jiroducing  units  of  the  country  who  are  stylists  in  shoes. 
Handbags  are  no  longer  merely  containers.  Shoes  are 
no  longer  shoes.  Today  they  are  only  parts  of  a  wo¬ 
man’s  harmonious  ensemble.  Mr.  McKeon  is  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Style  Committee  of  the  National  Shoe  As¬ 
sociation  representing  95%  of  national  production,  or 
350.000,000  pairs  of  .shoes  yearly.  He  originated  semi¬ 
annual  style  conferences,  conserved  style  variety,  cut 
out  last  and  pattern  ex{)ense.  and  improved  volume  and 
profit.  Sales  Promotion  and  .Advertising  men  learned 
some  new  jisychology  of  advertising.  .A  Chicago  shoe 
merchant  advertised  shoes  at  $65  a  pair.  Mr.  McKeon 
asked  him  what  was  the  big  idea  in  spending  so  much 
money  in  advertising  a  jirice  item  that  had  so  limited 
a  sale.  Merchant  replied  "Wonderful  ])sychology.  Won¬ 
derful.  because  it  is  not  in  the  class  with  a  $150  shoe 
with  the  buckle  and  diamond  heel.  I  cater  to  quality. 
There  is  always  price  resistance,  so  it  makes  my  $20 
and  $35  shoes  look  remarkably  cheap." 

•Anoither  good  story.  "Speaking  of  Style.  New  Eng¬ 
land  is  guilty  of  this  style  idea,  a  candidate  handker¬ 
chief.  elaborate  in  design  with  big  pictures  of  Candi¬ 
dates  Smith  and  Hoover. 

“That  may  be  a  new’  idea  but  I  can't  quite  see  the 
dignitv  to  either  candidate  when  you  are  blowing  your 
nose  in  his  face  all  the  time,’’  commented  speaker  Mc¬ 
Keon. 

It  is  an  age  of  brevity.  Airplanes  and  automobiles 
have  annihilated  time  and  space — electricity  accoinjilish- 
es  labor  saving,  and  bobbed  hair,  short  skirts  and  low 
shoes  put  the  stamp  of  endorsement  on  brevity  in  every- 
thing. 

Mr.  McKeon’s  speech  will  l)e  published  in  a  later  issue 
of  The  Bulletin. 

Edward  L.  Greene,  head  of  the  National  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau,  reads  the  public  mind  on  a  scientific  basis. 
Price  comparison  statements  rank  last  in  public  interest, 
and  the  public  does  not  believe  them  anyway.  After 
listening  to  Air.  Greene,  few’  retailers  will  advertise 
comparative  prices.  He  said.  “That  price  comparison 
advertising  is  untrustworthy  is  public  knowledge.  Now 
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vmi  have  some  rea!izati(»ti  of  tlie  <le|)th  of  the  fall  from 
t^race  such  statements  have  taken  in  pnhlic  o])inion. 

In  other  words  the  pnhlic  is  no  longer  fooled.  I’nhlic 
knowled^'e  is  an  added  e.xpense  to  yonr  hnsiness.  The 
averaj^ie  citizen  does  not  believe  that  the  retailer  sells 
at  a  loss  no  matter  what  the  selling  i)rice  may  he.  Sum¬ 
ming  np  the  matter,  we  can  agree  we  have  great  jntblic 
interest  in  the  ])rice  of  merchandise  and  a  justifiable 
pnhlic  suspicion  of  price  com])arisons.” 

Vonr  advertising  manager  should  use  Mr.  fireene’s 
address  for  daily  reading  in  jdace  of  the  morning  news- 
])aper.  This  ap])lies  to  the  store  owner  also.  The  s|)eech 
will  he  fully  recorded  in  a  future  issue  of  The  bulletin. 

Faet  finding.  None  disjnited  ( ).  \V.  Knauth’s  idea 
that  finding  the  facts  will  make  merchandising  <lecisions 
more  intelligent.  Just  how  that  is  done  will  he  found 
in  the  (piotation  from  Mr.  Knauth’s  si)eech  in  Mr. 
■Sweitzer’s  hLditorials  in  this  issue.  Mr.  Knauth  asked 
and  answered  such  stimulating  (piestions  as.  What  is 
the  (litTerence  lietween  the  large  stores  of  today  and 
twenty-five  years  ago  ?  .Are  merchandise  ])rinciples  more 
efficient?  Have  we  knowledge  on  which  greater  effi¬ 
ciency  is  based  Mr.  Knauth  said.  “We  spend  our  day 
in  giving  an  unending  stream  of  decisions.  When  we 
are  not  deciding,  we  are  authorizing  everything  from  a 
•  markdcjwn  to  a  new  purchase,  or  a  change  in  the  layout. 
The  end  of  our  day  comes  only  when  we  are  exhausted, 
or  when  our  blue  ])encils  have  l)ecome  blunt.”  You 
will  want  more  of  Air.  Knauth’s  constructive  criticisms. 

Business  Outlook — for  the  remainder  of  1928?  K.  W. 
Japjje.  i)re.sente<l  the  pre.sent  situation  and  governing 
circumstances.  Here  are  the  unfavorable  and  favorable 
factors  as  Mr.  Jap])e  presented  them. 

Last  winter  total  i)roduction  of  basic  commodities 
was  lower  than  it  had  been  for  three  years.  .Automobile 
production  was  the  lowest  in  years :  steel  production  was 
down  to  f)!)  per  cent,  of  capacity.  The  favorable  factors, 
however,  were  such  that  we  were  able  to  predict  im¬ 
provement  with  confidence,  as  follows : 

Easy  money,  cheaper  materials  and  more  efficient  labor, 
which  were  maintaining  the  volume  of  construction. 

The  astonishing  improvement  in  corn  and  larger  wheat 
crops,  which  were  making  for  increased  prosperity 
and  consetiuent  buying  power  for  all  those  who  produce 
or  handle  their  products. 

The  nearer  approach  of  the  time  when  the  railroads 
will  have  to  make  extensive  purchases  of  equipment. 

The  coming  release  of  automobile  buying  which  had 
been  held  up  pending  the  development  of  a  new  h'ord 
car. 

Continued  buying  power  of  the  public  which,  while 
somewhat  less  in  industrial  cities,  was  improved  in 
farming  sections. 

Continued  demand  for  new  and  improved  machinery 
in  agriculture  as  well  as  in  industry. 

The  low  level  of  all  stocks  of  goods  caused  by  long- 
continued  hand-to-mouth  buying. 

The  up-turn  in  general  commodity  prices  which  began 
last  summer. 

The  progress  of  stabilization  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Japjte  warned  merchants  to  procede  with  dis¬ 
cretion  until  the  Federal  Reserve  gives  the  clear  signal 
by  easing  the  supply  of  bank  credit  and  its  price. 

Introducing  the  Bogey  Alan,  Air.  Creighton  said, 
“Bobby  Jones  did  not  become  a  successful  golfer 


until  he  forget  all  about  the  man  with  whom  he 
was  ])laying  and  addressed  his  game  at  “old  man 
l)ar”.  riien  he  began  his  long  ascendant  curve  to 
champion.ship.  So  it  is  not  any  longer  a  case  of  vou 
versus  me.  if  we  hapiH?n  to  he  in  the  same  city.  It  is  a 
case  of  you  and  1  versus  something  else,  tertius  (juid, 
the  third  thing  which  is  unscientific  merchandising,  or 
par.  .Amos  Parrish  is  a  "bogey  man”.  He  goes  from 
store  to  store  investigating  and  setting  uj)  i)ar  to  help 
individual  retailers  make  par  for  the  ])articular  hole 
which  we  are  playing.” 

Air.  Parrish  caricatured  the  department  store  owners 
•)f  today.  W  hen  he  finished  with  his  speech  there  was 
no  (|uestion  in  the  mind  of  anyone  present  hut  what 
that  caricature  was  a  i)erfect  likeness.  His  advice  w’as 
to  stoj)  worrying  alnuit  chain  stores.  Think  alK)ut  some 
of  your  own  "ball-and-chain”  habits.  Chain  store  in- 
crea.ses  every  month  are  vocative  protif  that  thev  get 
what  they  demand.  Not  only  are  they  growing  in  busi¬ 
ness  hut  in  numljers.  Nor  will  they  stop  growing.  Air. 
Parrish’s  story  of  the  “hall-and-chain”  addicts — Lazy 
Stocks.  Fashion  Ignorance.  Lack  of  Buying  Control. 
Sick  Departments.  Too  Alany  Price  Lines.  W'eak-kneed 
.Advertising.  Lack  f)f  Selling  Training,  W’eak  Chins, 
“Aly  Store’s  DifFrunt”,  Shunning  New  Ideas.  ‘AVe  can’t 
plan  ahead”.  “Yes-sing”.  Guessing,  W'ild  Alarkdowns. 
Alajor  operations  ])rescribed ; 

Lazy  Stocks  which  can  he  removed  only  by  work. 

Fashion  Ignorance  whicli  can  be  removed  only  by 
fashion  knowledge. 

Lack  of  Buying  Control  which  can  be  removed 
only  by  buying  control. 

Sick  Departinents  which  can  only  be  cured  by  a 
complete  diagnosis  and  a  slow,  thorough  recuperation. 

Too  Many  Price  Lines  which  can  only  be  taken  off 
by  cutting  down  in  number  all  these  price  lines. 

Weak-kneed  .Advertising  which  can  only  Iw  fixed 
by  strong  selling  legs,  sure  in  their  step. 

Lack  of  Selling  Training  which  can  only  be  re¬ 
moved  by  selling  training  that  is  that  not  in  name 
only,  but  that  in  practice. 

Weak  Chins  which  can  only  be  helped  by  steel. 

"My  Store  s  Diffrunt  can  only  be  fixed  by  the  ef¬ 
fort  to  find  out  wherein  that  store  is  like  other  stores 
and  l)e  benefitted  by  the  victories  of  other  stores. 

Shunning  New  Ideas.  The  only  way  to  fix  that, 
of  course,  is  to  show  an  appreciation  of  the  value 
possibilities  of  new  ideas. 

"We  cant  plan  ahead" can  be  riddanced  only  by 
planning  ahead  and  proving  that  a  plan  will  work, 
as  many  stores  are  now  doing. 

"Aes-ing’can  only  be  fixed  by  no-ing  and  know-ing. 

Guessing  can  only  be  fixed  by  downright  honesty. 

Wild  Alarkdowns  can  only  be  fixed  by  better  buying 
and  better  selling  and  better  store  keeping  and  there¬ 
fore  better  profit-making. 

The  more  halls  and  chains  removed  the  larger  will 
Ijecome  that  tuost  important  of  all  things  in  a  store— net 
profits  with  two  straight  lines  through  the  last  “S”. 
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Surprising — a  chain  store  representative  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  !  W.  T.  Grant  of  W.  T.  Grant  &  Company,  anal¬ 
yzed  independent  and  chain  store  merchandising.  Mr. 
Grant  spoke  with  great  emotional  depth  and  sincerity 
of  purpose  lifting  the  thought  of  his  audience  out  of 
the  rut  of  facts  and  figures  into  the  realm  of  philoso¬ 
phy.  “You  cannot  get  until  you  give”,  was  the  keynote. 
Applying  this  aphorism  to  chain  store  husiness  and  his 
early  experience,  he  sold  his  idea  tp  those  present.  Mr. 
Grant’s  speech  has  been  widely  published.  In  reality  it 
was  not  a  speech  but  a  philosophical  treatise,  insi)iring, 
stimulating,  revealing  the  soul  of  the  man  who  pre¬ 
sented  it. 

You  need  it.  Send  your  request  for  a  copy  to  James 
L.  Fri,  Merchandise  Managers  Group,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A., 
225  West  34th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Paul  Mazur,  last  speaker  on  the  program,  described 
himself  as  an  outsider  who  talked  on  inside  subjects 
and  always  found  something  in  anything  that  anybody 
said,  with  which  he  could  disagree.  He  particularly 
disagreed  with  Mr.  Grant,  Dr.  Klein  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  and  Mr.  Hoover.  He  said  it  was  difficult 
for  him  to  talk  about  modern  practices  because  the 


“bird”  is  so  rare  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  study  its 
habits,  therefore  he  had  seen  so  few  instances  of  modern 
merchandising,  he  could  only  talk  al)out  it  negatively. 
“Modern  merchandising.”  observed  Mr.  Mazur,  “has 
complete  lack  of  policy.”  Mr.  Mazur  told  us  what  the 
store  lacked — stores  don’t  know  what  they  are  trying 
to  be,  what  kind  of  customers  they  are  trying  to  attract, 
what  kind  of  merchandise  they  are  trying  to  buy,  what 
type  of  husiness  they  are  trying  to  get.  and  when  you 
ask  about  “policy”,  and  get  down  into  the  “tummy”  of 
the  husiness.  "there  ain't  no  such  animal.”  Mr.  Mazur 
proceded  to  prescribe  a  cure  for  these  ailments.  You 
will  find  Mr.  Mazur’s  prescriptions  for  your  store  in  a 
later  Bulletin. 

Other  speakers  on  the  iirogram  were  Channing  E. 
Sweitzer.  Managing  Director  of  the  X.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  and 
Frank  Stutz  who  described  the  Testing  Laboratory 
operated  jointly  by  the  X.  R.  D.  G.  A.  and  Better  Fab¬ 
rics  League. 

It  was  the  Third  Annual  Convention  of  Merchandise 
Managers,  and  unanimously  agreed  to  he  the  best  in 
Convention  history.  Sincere  regrets  from  and  for  those 
present. 


^Tell  Me  How” 

Edwin  L.  Stoiber,  General  Manager,  Store  Managers'"  Division 


ME^IBER  stores  of  the  Association  are  constantly 
looking  for  labor  and  money  saving  devices. 
One  member  has  achieved  real  economies  in 
store  management  by  putting  into  operation  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ideas: 

Electric  Baling  Machine  replaced  hand  press. 
Advantages : 

Neater  job. 

Bales  more  paper. 

Janitor  has  time  for  other  work. 

Water  Regulator  on  Ice  Machine. 

Advantages : 

Gains  Efficiency. 

Cuts  water  bill. 

Two  Unit  Heaters  replaced  ten  ordinary  radiators. 
Advantages : 

Heat  conserved  and  money  saved. 

Better  heat  control  and  ventilation  secured. 

Plan  a  Blower  Ventilating  System  on  first  floor  to 
replace  twelve  large  electric  fans. 

Advantages : 

Saves  expense. 

Gains  circulation  of  fresh  air. 


Waste  Space  Made  Productive. 

New  Cold  Storage  Vault  was  built  in  waste  space 
in  basement. 

Three  times  the  size  of  original  vault,  with  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  profit  on  storage. 

Personnel — General  and  Utility. 

Employees  trained  to  fill  several  different  positions 
according  to  season  or  to  emergency. 

Employees — General. 

Follow  up  complaints. 

Supervise  stock  help,  clericals  and  sewing  women, 
shifting  them  according  to  need. 

In  charge  of  Fur  Storage  during  season. 

Futility  Employees. 

Young  women  trained  for  selling  gloves  and 
hosiery'. 

Young  women  trained  to  relieve  on  elevators  and 
switchboards. 

Young  women  trained  to  assist  as  typists,  check 
writers  at  adjustment -desk  and  in  fur  storage 
department. 

Contingent  sales  women  trained  in  various  selling 
departments. 
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IN  HOLLYWOOD 

Probably  in  no  other  community 
is  the  demand  for  style,  quality  and 
efficient  service  any  greater  than 
in  Hollywood,  California. 

This  was  fully  recognized  by  The 
Robertson  Company  in  planning 
its  beautiful  new  store  recently 
opened.  The  manner  in  which 
the  completed  store  meets  the  de¬ 
mands  of  this  community  is  a 
tribute  to  the  executive  staff  of 
Robertson’s,  under  whose  super¬ 
vision  the  store  was  built  and 
equipped. 

The  complete  equipment  of  Na¬ 
tional  Cash  Registers  and  Charge 
Phones  is  evidence  both  of  the 
high  standards  of  service  set  by 
the  store  and  the  co-operation 
gained  from  National  Cash  Regis¬ 
ter  sales  engineers  who  planned 
the  installation. 


National  Cash  Registers  and 
O.  K.  Charge  Phones  are  fast 
becoming  standard  equipment 
in  prominent  stores  all  over 
the  country. 


The  National  Cash  Register  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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Promoting  Piece  Goods  Department 

{Contimtcd  from  page  359) 


arises.  “Who  cau  organize  and  conduct  the  jirogram 
with  the  greatest  profit  to  the  store  ?” 

Our  contacts  with  many  stores  which  are  carrying  on 
programs  of  this  sort  and  particularly  with  the  women 
whom  they  have  sent  for  our  two  Intensive  Training 
Courses  cause  us  to  say  most  emphatically  that  the 
woman  who  is  to  do  this  work  must  he  selected  ‘unth 
the  greatest  of  care  and  must  have  supplementary  train¬ 
ing  if  the  program  is  to  he  successful. 

Her  qualifications  should  include  the  following ; 

Style  sense,  smart  appearance  and  good  taste. 

An  intimate  knoivlcdgc  of  serving  processes  and  dress 
construction. 

An  agreeable  personality  and  a  loir  of  people  and  their 
clothes’  problems. 

Ability  to  gh’c  fashion  talks. 

The  Bureau  is  urging  stores  to  spend  weeks  if  nec¬ 
essary  in  finding  just  the  right  person  for  this  work. 
Some  day  we  in  .\merica  shall  realize  that  costume  con¬ 
struction  is  a  real  art  and  we  will  place  a  real  costume 
artist  in  every  worth  while  store. 

But  it  is  quite  impossible  to  find  a  woman  who  has 
all  of  the  knowledge  and  experience  that  is  required  for 
successful  organization  and  direction  of  the  desired 
program  even  though  she  has  all  of  the  above  (pialifica- 
tions.  This  is  because  there  arc  so  few  really  successful 
Costume  .\rt  Programs  as  yet  in  the  stores  of  the 
country.  The  Bureau  therefore  found  it  necessary  last 
spring  to  organize  an  Intensive  Training  Course  re¬ 
quiring  three  weeks  of  strenuous  training. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  Pratt  Institute 
and  eight  of  the  great  New  York  and  Newark  stores 
cooperated  with  us  in  this  course.  Two  of  these  courses 
have  already  been  given  with  great  success  and  have 


A  Word  of  Praise 

As  an  .Association  giving  service,  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  .Association  has  many  verbal  and  written 
expressions  from  its  members  of  their  appreciation. 
Here  is  one  of  them  from  the  .Advertising  Alanager  of 
.Albert  Steinfeld  &  Co..  Tucson,  Arizona. 

“I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  the  Data  Book  and 
The  Bulletin  help  all  of  us  out  here  in  my  store.  We 
eagerly  read  every  article  and  find  each  one  of  real 
])ractical  a])plication.” 

An  Eluminating  Study  of 
Comparative  Price  Advertising 

“How  do  customers  react  to  the  advertising  of  com¬ 
parative  prices?”  is  the  question  on  which  tbe  Boston 
Better  Business  Bureau's  “Study  of  Comparative  Price 
Advertising”  sheds  a  bright  light.  It  is  based  upon  a 


earned  the  unanimous  approval  of  those  who  attended 
them.  I  he  third  which  is  to  begin  September  24th  and 
end  October  13th  will  he  even  more  successful. 

S])ace  does  not  allow  us  to  go  into  detail  regarding 
this  course  hut  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  training 
of  117 14  hours  in  three  weeks  is  divided  as  follows: 


.Merchandising  and  Promotion  . 17  hours 

Fashion  . 13  ” 

Design  . 

Color . 15  '* 

Costume  Construction  .  42'/j  ” 

Fabrics . 15^  ” 


The  instruction  is  given  by'  such  people  as  Professor 
Paul  Nystrom,  Mrs.  Mabel  A.  Tiffany  of  the  Bam¬ 
berger  Institute  of  Fashion  and  Domestic  .Art,  Grace 
Cornell  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  .Art,  F.  Bea¬ 
trice  Hunter,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Cos¬ 
tume  .Art  and  several  others  who  are  known  throughout 
the  country  as  authorities. 

The  Bureau  of  Costume  .Art  seldom  comes  in  contact 
with  a  store  executive  who  is  not  readily  convinced  of 
the  logic  and  the  wisdom  of  developing  a  “Costume  .Art 
Program”  in  connection  with  his  jiiece  goods  and  ac¬ 
cessories  departments.  Certain  it  is  that  the  piece  goods 
customer  should  be  supplied  with  all  that  she  needs  in 
order  to  make  her  purchase  a  success. 

Is  it  not  logical  then  to  conclude  first  that  failure  to 
supply  these  needs  for  guidance  and  instruction  is  a  chief 
cause  of  low  sales  and  second  that  the  customer  will 
pay  for  these  needs  if  they  are  properly  merchandised 
and  promoted? 

The  growing  success  of  the  Bamberger  Institute  is 
one  affirmative  answer  to  this  question. 


questionnaire  sent  to  5,000  names  in  and  around  Bos¬ 
ton,  carefully  sel edited  so  as  to  secure,  as  far  as  jx)ssible, 
an  opinion  from  different  types  of  individuals.  The 
comments  which  were  returned  with  answers  to  the 
questionnaire  are  especially  revealing  as  to  the  public 
attitude  towards  this  much  discussed  question. 

The  Study  will  l)e  sent  jxjstpaid  by  the  Boston  Bet¬ 
ter  Business  Bureau,  25  .Arch  street,  Boston,  Mass., 
on  receipt  of  50c. 

Ohio  Store  Wants  to  Sell 
Millinery  Tables 

For  Sale:  Five  millinery  tables  made  of  .American 
Walnut;  Size  72"  long,  35 wide  and  33"  high; 
Each  table  has  two  drawers;  In  good  condition;  Reas¬ 
onable  price. 

.Address  all  inquiries  to  The  Bulleti.n',  NRDGA, 
225  West  34th  St.,  New  A^ork. 
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Your  Traffic  Manager — Recognize  His  Value 


The  traffic  department,  or  your  traffic  manager, 
is  spending  your  money  just  as  much  and  just  as 
often  as  the  buyer  in  your  store.  You  eertainly 
zvouldn’t  think  of  calling  in  one  of  the  chauffeurs 
and  sending  him  dozim  to  Xezv  York  to  buy  Per¬ 
sian  rugs;  you  zvoiild  send  some  one  zoho  knezv 
something  about  Persian  rugs,  someone  zvho  knew 
you  zoere  going  to  get  at  least  a  dollar's  zvorth  of 
Persian  rugs  for  the  dollar  you  spent — something 
on  zvhich  you  could  make  a  profit. 

It  seems  to  me  equally  ridiculous  to  put  in 
charge  of  the  buying  of  your  transportation  and 
the  spending  of  that  transportation  dollar,  someone 
zvho  doesn’t  knozv  zvhether  or  not  you  are  getting 
a  dollar’s  zvarth  of  transportation.  No  man,  no 
nuittcr  hozv  efficient  he  is,  can  buy  transportation 
zvithout  cooperation  on  the  part  of  ez'eryone  zvork- 
ing  in  the  same  department  zinth  him. 


By  Lee  G.  Macomber,  Director  Traffic  Transportation,  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce,  Detroit,  Michigan 
An  Address  Delivered  at  Concurrent  Convention,  Traffic,  Receiving  and  Marking  Group,  Detroit 

There  are  two  angles  from  which  we  may  ap¬ 
proach  the  subject  of  The  Traffic  Transportation 
Department.  One  angle  is  that  of  the  producer  or 
shipper.  The  other  angle  is  that  of  the  receiver. 

Too  often  the  Traffic  Transportation  Department  is 
regarded  as  inefficient  if  it  is  operated  in  the  Shipping 
Department  or  in  the  Receiving  Department. 

Too  often  the  receiver  says:  “Well,  I  buy  my  goods 
delivered:  I  am  not  particularly  concerned  with  the 
cost  of  the  transportation  or  the  efficiency  of  the  trans¬ 
portation.  The  shipper  is  going  to  look  out  for  that, 
so  I  don't  have  to  worry  about  what  it  costs  me  or  how 
the  goods  get  to  me.  If  it  is  not  satisfactory,  I  can  do 
business  somewhere  else.” 

Again,  the  shipper  is  satisfied  with  efficiency  in 
every  part  of  his  production  system ;  he  will  hire  the 
best  purchasing  agent  he  can  find ;  he  will  put  in  the 
most  elaborate  and  up-to-date  production  machinery,  he 
will  have  an  elaborate  sales  department,  and  he  will  bring 
his  goods  up  to  the  shipping  room,  content  to  leave  them 
there  and  forget  all  about  them ;  he  will  have  no  con¬ 
cern  whatever  about  this  elaborate  contract  that  he 
enters  into  with  the  railway  company  for  the  carrj’ing 
of  the  goods,  little  interest  in  whether  or  not  they  are 
reaching  destination  satisfactorily,  no  interest,  perhaps 


in  the  cost  of  the  transportation.  He  leaves  that  to  the 
receiver  to  worry  about.  * 

In  the  traffic  department  of  which  I  was  in  charge, 
we  endeavored  to  give  all  our  customers  the  best  kind 
of  transiMjrtation  service.  Unfortunately,  in  making 
thousands  of  shipments  a  day  we  couldn’t  watch  each 
separate  shipment.  We  tried  to  keep  in  touch  with  our 
trade,  of  course,  but  it  was  impossible  to  check  on  sat¬ 
isfactory  service  for  each  and  every  individual. 

So  the  receiver,  if  he  has  any  interest  in  the  cost 
and  efficiency  of  transportation,  has  a  definite  interest 
and  should  qualify  himself  to  take  care  of  it  from  that 
standpoint. 

The  important  duties  of  a  traffic  department  or  a 
traffic  manager  are:  To  see  that  the  goods  are  handled 
expediously,  economically,  and  satisfactorily.  When 
he  does  all  that,  he  has  served  you  completely. 

The  traffic  manager  or  the  traffic  department  should 
be  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  important  departments. 

I  had  an  experience  just  before  I  came  to  Detroit  in 
1922.  I  think  no  one  will  have  any  difficulty  in  recalling 
that  in  1922  transportation  was  something  that  was  hard 
to  buy.  If  you  bought  it,  it  was  not  satisfactory;  in 
other  words,  you  delivered  a  shipment  to  the  railroad 
and  vou  had  no  idea  when  it  was  going  to  be  delivered. 


Lee  G.  Macomber 
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(iuods  wfre  in  transit  snineliim-s  tliret*  and  fnnr  weeks 
lietween  tlie  pnint  of  origin  and  tlie  point  of  destination. 
That  meant  frecinently  they  arrived  too  late  to  he  of 
iKnetit,  particttlarly  if  they  were  seasonable  ^noods.  It 
ine.'int  that  there  was  a  eonsiderahle  interest  on  an  in¬ 
vestment  tied  nj)  tdl  the  time  those  j^^oods  were  in  transit. 

!  was  called  into  the  retail  groups,  and  1  discussed 
the  matter  with  them.  1  immediately  discovered  that 
about  the  only  interest  they  were  taking  in  those  gtjods 
was  buying  them,  and  then  waiting  for  them  to  arrive 
at  their  destination.  .So  I  suggested  a  co-ordinated 
method  of  priKediire  whereby  the  traffic  dei)artment 
might  be  recognized  as  being  as  iifiportant  a  department 
as  the  buying  or  selling  department,  .so  by  working  it 
out  and  pulling  together  we  snccee<led  in  establishing 
a  throngh  car  from  the  important  .shii)ping  points  to 
the  proper  destjnatitm,  .so  that  these  goods,  ami  particu¬ 
larly  dry  goods,  were  jait  in  that  car  and  the  time  of 
arrival  could  be  dei)ended  on. 

When  I  was  in  the  industrial  husiness,  we  used  to 
have  staff  meetings  every  Monday  morning,  tuul  the 
traftic  department  was  recognized  as  just  as  imjiortant 
a  dei)artmeut  as  any  other  department  in  the  business. 

b'rom  my  e.xperience  1  would  make  the  following 
recommendations  for  the  retail  stores ; 

Frecjuent  eonl'eience  of  Buyers  with  TrafTie 
Manager. 

Buyers  should  keep  the  Iraffie  Manager 
p(»sted  on  the  kind  of  goods  pureha.sed, 
and  where  pureha.sed. 

I'he  TrafHe  Manager  should  control  that 


part  «»f  the  piireliasing  in  whit'li  he  is  vitally 
interested  —  the  transportation.  In  other 
wt^rds— eontrid  of  routing. 

b'xjunple:  .\  large  retail  store  purchtised  a  carload 
of  ftirniture  in  'I'ennessee.  The  htiyer  did  not  concern 
him.self  in  the  delivery,  lie  was  merely  content  to  intr- 
chase  it  and  thought  he  had  a  bargain. 

The  ftirniture  was  shipped,  and  arrived  at  destination. 
'The  traffic  manager  began  to  check  the  freight  charges 
on  the  shipment,  and  found  out  that  there  w’as  com- 
imxlity  rate  in  effect  from  the  iioint  of  origin  to  the 
destination,  but  that  the  goods  had  moved  via  a  route 
over  which  that  rate  did  not  apply,  with  the  result  that 
he  was  unable  to  secure  the  lower  rate  for  his  emiiloyer, 
and  it  cost  the  .store  a  good  deal  more  money  in  trans- 
])ortation  charges,  perhaps  enough  to  pay  that  traffic 
manager’s  .salary  for  some  time  to  come. 

Freight  Service 

Von  are  most  interested  in  freight  .service.  Too  fre- 
(ptently  the  buyer  lutrchases  goods  in  New  York  and 
then  leaves  the  purchase  to  the  .shiiiper  to  determine 
tran.sjiortation. 

The  shipper  is  only  concerned  in  getting  the  pur¬ 
chase  into  the  hands  of  a  truckman,  starting  the  goods 
ff)r  the  freight  office. 

riie  truekinaii  is  concerned  with  his  own  particular 
job  of  getting  rid  of  the  goods  as  scmhi  as  he  can.  Nat- 
itrally  he  delivers  them  to  the  most  convenient  ])oint  of 
shipment  and  the  truckman's  idea  of  the  convenient 
])oint  of  shi])ment  mav  not  be  the  ])lace  they  should  go. 


Departments  in  Your  Store 
That  Should  Be  Leased 

The  S.  P.  Brown  Co.,  now  operating  a  chain  of  leased  ilcpartnients  in  Department 
Stores,  consisting  of 


FLOOR-COVERINGS,  DRAPERIES  AND  FURNITURE 


is  ready  to  entertain  additional  proposi¬ 
tions  from  S1.1CCESSFUL  STORF.S  for 
the  purpose  of  leasing  and  operating 
any  or  all  of  these  departments. 

We  are  interested  in  either  taking  over 
departments  now  in  operation  or  to 


install  new  departments  where  s[>ace  is 
available. 

An  opportunity  to  discuss  our  methoils 
of  sp«‘eializ(*d  operation  and  our  out¬ 
standing  achievements  in  the  stores  in 
which  we  now  operate,  we  helieve. 
would  strongly  emphasize  the  desira- 
hilitv  of  such  an  association. 


U'e  invite  you  to  address  us  in  strict  confidence  or  to  pay  us  a  visit  lehcn  next  in  AVtc 
]’ork' — to  Sir.  .S'.  P.  Drown,  President,  or  Mr.  X.  Drown,  .Secretary  of  The  S.  P.  Drown 
Co.,  432  Pourth  .Ive.,  Xcw  York  City. 
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I  will  uutline  tlic  duties  of  the  Traffic  Manager. 

The  Traffic  Manager  sliould  designate  the  routing. 

He  must  know  tlie  most  economical  kintl  of  trans- 
])ortation. 

Have  full  infornialion  on  whether  or  not  there  are 
through  cars  in  effect  and  railroads  having  through 
cars.  .\lso  comi)lete  information  on  satisfactory  de* 
livery  of  thnuigh  cars  to  de.stination. 

Full  inforination  on  consolidated  car  service. 

He  must  know  that  the  goods  are  going  to  be  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  destination  iK)int  where  he  can  receive  them 
in  an  efficient  and  satisfactory  manner. 

Important  Duties 

.•\gain.  the  traffic  manager  should  have  the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  designate  the  routing.  He  knows  the  kind  of 
transiM>rtation  that  will  l)e  most  economical ;  he  knows 
whether  or  not  there  are  through  cars  in  effect ;  he 
knows  whether  or  not  he  can  take  advantage  of  a  con¬ 
solidated  car  service;  he  knows  whether  or  not  when  it 
is  delivered  to  the  particular  railroad  that  does  have 
that  through  car,  it  is  going  to  he  delivered  to  its  des¬ 
tination  satisfactorily;  he  knows  better  than  all  of  you 
whether  or  not  it  is  going  to  he  delivered  to  a  jxjint 
at  destination  where  he  can  receive  the  goods  in  the 
same  efficient  and  satisfactory  manner. 

When  left  to  the  shipi)er  it  may  arrive  at  some  i)art 
of  the  city  involving  a  long  (iistance  trucking,  or,  where 
there  is  a  certainty  of  congestion  and  delays,  or,  where 
freight  house  facilities  are  unsatisfactory.  Important 
information  that  your  Traffic  Man  should  have  is  as 
follows ; 

He  should  be  advised  constantly  of  all 
purchases. 

The  Buyer  must  inform  him  in  ample  time 
where  goods  are  to  he  purchased. 

He  should  advise  Buyer  to  furnish  com¬ 
plete  routing. 

It  is  most  ini|)ortant  that  he  should  have 
Bill  of  Lading,  giving  <late  of  shipment  and 
goods  so  that  he  may  watch  them  in  transit. 

Rememl)er  that  it  has  l)een  <lefinitely  demonstrated  by 
the  largest  industries  throughout  the  country  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Detroit,  that  a  steady  flow  of  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial  in  and  the  finished  product  out  is  the  most  econ¬ 
omical  method  of  transixirtation.  d'his  cuts  down  ware¬ 
housing,  it  cuts  down  carrying  stock,  and  it  keeps  up  a 
steady  flow  of  merchandise  all  the  time,  and  this  is 
really  economy  and  efficiency. 

Transportation  Charges 

Too  often  the  retail  store  is  content  to  leave  it  to 
the  judgment  of  the  railroad  to  assess  transportation 
charges  and  agree  that  they  are  satisfactory.  The  rail¬ 
roads  have  their  published  tariffs,  their  sales  prices  for 
their  merchandise,  which  is  their  transixartation,  but 
we  should  remember  that  they  have  millions  of  those 
lines  between  thousands  of  different  points  of  origin 
and  destination,  and  frequently  inexi)erienced  clerks 
asses  those  charges;  perhaps  they  may  he  e.xperienced, 
but  through  the  multiplicity  of  their  tasks  they  make 
errors.  Here  efficient  rate  clerks  should  be  furnished 


to  determine  whether  or  not  you  are  paying  correct 
charges. 

.Many  retail  stores  farm  out  their  freight  hills  for  re¬ 
vision.  Perhaps  one  or  two  years  after  i)ayment  of 
freight  charges,  when  over-charges  are  discovered,  the 
retailer  must  jiay  a  part  of  the  over-charges  recovered 
to  the  Commercial  Auditing  Bureau  for  their  services. 
Rememl)er  that  during  this  time  your  money  is  tied  up 
with  interest  on  investment. 

.Again,  you  should  know  the  accurate  amount  of  the 
freight  charges  so  they  can  be  figured  into  the  sales 
price.  If  you  use  an  incorrect  freight  charge,  you  cer¬ 
tainly  have  not  done ‘justice  to  your  community  or  to 
your  customer. 

Frequently  the  railroad  makes  a  mistake  in  your 
favor ;  that  is,  it  does  not  collect  enough  money.  Under 
the  law,  sometime,  .somehow ;  it  has  to  collect  that  differ¬ 
ence  in  freight  charges.  Tfie  railroad  may  not  do  it 
for  a  couple  of  years,  but  if  you  have  figured  into  your 
.selling  price  the  charges  that  the  railroad  collected  from 
you  and  then  after  a  year  it  comes  along  and  collects 
from  you  again,  making  it  twice  that  amount  of  money, 
then,  certainly,  if  you  have  figured  this  into  your  sales 
price  it  must  come  out  of  your  jxKketbook  somewhere. 
There  is  just  one  way  to  correct  that,  and  that  is  to 
know  your  freight  charges  are  right  when  you  pay 
them.  That  can  be  done  only  through  an  efficient  rate 
clerk. 

There  is  more  money  lost  today  through  improper 
l)acking,  improper  preparing  for  shipment  than  in  any 
other  phase  of  transportation. 

Too  many  shippers  use  old  ])ackages  for  shipping. 
That  means  that  your  goods  will  go  astray,  will  l)e  de¬ 
layed  in  transit,  or  may  he  lost.  If  they  are  lost,  of 
course  you  can  recover  through  claim,  hut  you  have  lost 
the  sale  of  those  particular  goods. 

The  right  way  is  to  see  that  the  packing  and  marking 
are  done  correctly  and  efficiently,  and  I  think  it  is  well 
worth  while  to  reweigh  every  shipment  through  your 
receiving  department,  because  you  will  discover  the 
startling  fact  that  you  can  save  a  lot  of  money  in  so 
doing. 

Your  traffic  manager  will  know  immediately  whether 
or  not  there  are  commodity  export  or  import  rates, 
and  with  'Ss  knowledge  considerable  money  can  he 
saved. 

Handling  of  Claims 

Claims  constitute  another  significant  thing  in  mer¬ 
chandising.  Any  one  can  file  a  claim,  hut  it  requires  an 
experienced  man  to  know  whether  the  claim  is  prej)ared 
and  presented  properly.  I  think  the  most  important 
thing  in  the  handling  of  claims  is  their  pre.sentation. 
An  efficient  traffic  man  will  immediately  determine  when 
he  is  having  claim  after  claim  on  certain  goods,  that 
there  is  something  wrong  in  the  packing  of  them,  or 
there  is  something  wrong  in  the  handling  by  the  rail¬ 
road,  and  he  will  undertake  to  correct  that. 

This  traffic  department  might  he  called  a  service  de¬ 
partment  because  the  savings  to  the  industry  are  fre¬ 
quently  intangible,  yet.  though  there  is  always  a  profit 
side  to  the  ledger,  the  intangible  part  of  it  is  the  valu¬ 
able  part.  If  through  watching  the  transportation  care¬ 
fully  your  traffic  manager  is  able  to  get  for  you  an 
efficient,  satisfactory  traffic  service  all  the  time  on  which 
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there  are  delays,  overcharges,  or  claims,  that  is  an  in¬ 
tangible,  but  nevertheless  it  is  there  and  it  certainly 
imist  reflect  itself  in  the  profit  on  your  goods. 

(  )ne  of  the  most  annoying  kinds  of  claims  is  con¬ 
cealed  loss  claims.  W’e  hear  more  about  those  than  any 
others.  That  may  l)e  due  primarily  to  improper  jKicking. 

(Concealed  lx)S8  ('.lainis 

Concealed  loss  claims  are  the  most  annoying  of  all 
cltiims  and  we  hear  more  about  them.  Primarily  they 
are  due  to  improjwr  packing.  Your  'Praffic  Manager 
will  study  the  j)rohlem  of  proj)er  packing  and  suggest 
remedies  to  the  shipper  thus  preventing  concealed  loss 
claims. 

(^oinniunity  Organization 
The  importance  of  community  organization  and  coop¬ 
eration  is  e.xemplified  in  the  Detroit  retail  stores.  ( )ur 
procedure  is  as  follows — frequent  meeting  on  freight 
house  situation,  receiving  and  delivery,  claim  jjreven- 
tion,  legislation.  The  result  of  such  conferences  is  that 
traffic  men  are  jxisted  all  the  time.  cooj)erating  with  the 
community  and  accomplisliing  things  otherwise  im- 
|K)ssible. 

If  you  do  have  a  traffic  man,  recognize  him  as  one 
of  the  important  divisions  of  your  business.  In  my 
opinion,  the  traffic  man  should  l)e  as  free  to  suggest 
and  recommend  as  any  other  department  head.  He 
should  not  be  throttled,  especially  by  being  forced  to 
report  to  some  other  department  head.  He  should  be 
recognized  by  the  e.xecutives  and  should  be  i)ermitted  to 
report  direct  to  them.  He  should  have  an  important 
jiart  in  all  conferences  with  respect  particularly  to  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling.  He  should  l)e  kept  in  close  touch  in  the 
retail  business  with  the  buyer. 

If  the  buyer  wants  to  go  to  New  York  or  Philadel-  | 
phia  or  Haltimore  or  abroad,  he  should  have  a  confer¬ 
ence  l)efore  he  starts  with  the  traffic  manager  and  tell 
him  exactly  what  he  is  going  to  do. 

Perhaps  the  traffic  manager  may  make  a  suggestion : 
“Now  if  you  buy  in  this  place,  all  things  l)eing  equal, 

I  can  secure  for  you  a  better  thansportation  set-up, 
more  sale,  there  are  through  cars,  the  goods  can  come 
through  from  point  of  origin  to  destination  without 
transfer.  That  assures  me  the  opportunity  of  watching 
them  so  there  will  l)e  no  delay.  There  may  l)e  from  this 
jKjint  of  origin  a  commodity  rate  in  effect  that  will 
save  us  considerable  money  in  lower  freight  charges. 
Then  I  can  suggest  some  further  routing,  perhaps,  that 
will  be  beneficial  to  all  of  us.” 

In  my  contact  with  the  retail  stores  I  found  that  there 
seemed  to  l)e  a  habit,  particularly  on  the  j)art  of  some 
buyers,  of  buying  goods  and  then  saying.  “Well,  route 
them  by  express”,  and  there  would  be  a  large  volume 
moved  by  freight  much  more  cheaply  and  efficiently. 
My  investigations  disclosed  that  the  express  service  be¬ 
tween  certain  points  was  slower  than  the  through  pack¬ 
age  car  movement.  With  the  exception,  of  course,  that 
the  receiver  would  have  to  pick  up  his  own  goods.  It 
certainly  is  working  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance 
to  say,  "ju.st  ship  by  express”.  You  can  then  perhaps 
depend  on  getting  the  g(xxls  quickly,  but  again  that 
question  of  economy  enters  into  it. 

That  1922  Congestion 

On  the  point  of  cooperation,  and  your  traffic  man 
working  with  other  traffic  men,  I  want  you  to  recall 


?f¥jNFORTUNATELY  your  insurance 
will  not  reimburse  you  for  the  en¬ 
tire  loss.” 

“It  is  my  fault  that  it  won’t.  I  can  now 
see  that  the  interruption  of  my  business 
due  to  the  fire  is  going  to  cost  me  a  lot  of 
money.  When  you  recommended  Use  & 
Occupancy  insurance  I  made  the  mistake 
of  looking  upon  you  as  a  salesman  trying 
to  sell  all  the  insurance  you  could,  rather 
than  as  an  insurance  adviser  telling  me 
what  protection  I  really  needed.  You  bet 
that  ‘Complete  Insurance  Protection’  will 
be  my  slogan,  from  now  on.” 

Business  Interruption  Insurance — known 
as  Use  &  Occupancy — protects  you  from 
loss  due  to  the  suspension  of  production 
while  the  property  damaged  by  fire,  wind¬ 
storm,  explosion,  etc.,  is  being  repaired 
or  replaced.  It  is  as  necessary  as  insurance 
on  the  property  itself.  Any  “America 
Fore”  agent  can  tell  you  more  about  it. 

AmericanEagle 

D/ieCONlTNENTAL 
FIDELITY'PhENIX 
First  American 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Eighty  Maiden  Laiw.NewybTbMV. 

ERNEST  STURM.CKairman  of  tho  Board* 
PAUL  L.HAID, Pro  aidant 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


DALLAS 

MONTREAL 


The  ''America  Fore”  Group  of  Fire  Insurance  Companies 
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the  year  of  1922  when  tliere  was  eonj^cstion  at  all  the 
important  shii)pinj;  points,  particularly  New  York.  Bal¬ 
timore  and  I’hik'ulelphia,  when  you  mijjht  find  a  freiy;ht 
house  closed  ajjainst  you  if  you  wanted  to  ship  by 
freight,  you  mijjht  of  necessity  have  to  use  express  and 
jKiy  several  times  the  amount  of  freight  charges.  Some¬ 
thing  has  «)ccurred  since  then ;  we  are  now  getting  as 
nearly  satisfactory  freight  service  as  has  existed  in  the 
history  of  American  railroading.  It  has  been  brought 
aliout  entirely  through  such  cooperating  effort  as  1  have 
mentioned — through  the  traffic  men  of  the  industry 
meeting  jieriodically  with  the  oiierating  and  traffic 
officials  of  the  railroad,  each  one  of  them  laying  their 
cards  on  the  table  and  telling  each  other  of  their  re- 
«iuirements  and  of  their  troubles,  and  by  that  team-work 
and  pulling  together  you  all  know  that  you  are  now 
getting  a  real  honest,  satisfactory  transportation  service. 


T/ie  Value  of  "The  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau" 
to  Association  members  is  exemplified  by  the 
neu's paper  advertising  used  by  If  rn.  I^aubnch  & 
Stms,  Eastim,  Fa.  This  store  icins  the  ctmfidence  o/ 
its  customers  by  telling  them  hotc  and  jc/iy  they 
can  rely  on  fabrics  purchased  from  their  store. 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT  OPENINGS 


.ADVF.RTLSIXt;  l  OPYWRITKU 

copywriter  of  proven  ability.  A  yotiiiR  lady  of  almve  aver¬ 
age  intelligence  who  ha.s  not  only  l)een  edncatwl  but  ’‘keeps" 
educated.  .'\u  advertising  woman  thoroughly  familiar  with  ctipy. 
layout,  typograi»hy  and  art  work.  W’ould  l)c  a  decided  asset 
to  any  gornl  organization.  Has  had  Department  Store,  .Agency 
and  Magazine  experience.  H-7-28. 

BUYER 

Experience  of  15  years  as  Buyer  of  Men’s,  Women’s  and 
t'hildren’s  Hosiery  and  Underwear,  and  Men’s  Furnishings. 
Prefers  to  stay  East.  .American.  Age  38.  .Available  immedi¬ 
ately.  H-1-28. 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE  MANAGER 

Highly  trained  merchant  of  exceptional  ability  with  knowl- 
wlge  of  successful.  miKlern  retail  distribution,  wishes  t<»  make 
connection  with  large  progressive  department  store.  Capable 
of  coordinating  buying  and  selling  force  for  sound  and  profit¬ 
able  business  through  constructive  leadership. 

Twenty-five  years  of  practical  merchandising  experience  in¬ 
cluding  financing,  control  and  sales  promotion.  .Age  48.  H-8-28. 

IMPORT  MAN.AGER 

Merchandising  and  sales  executive  seeks  connection  with 
retail-wholesale  manufacturing  chain  stores  or  group  buying 
organization.  Twenty-three  years  continuous,  successful  ex¬ 
perience,  leading  up  to  position  as  import  merchandise  manager 
with  one  of  the  leading  retail  stores  in  the  country.  Has 
thorough  knowledge  of  retail  stores  group  buying  activities — 
merchandising  methods — commcnlity  values  and  sources  of  sup¬ 
ply  (both  domestic  and  foreign).  Excellent  crctlenlials — in 
early  forties — native  born — married.  H-5-28. 

MERCHANDI SE  MAN AGER— BUYER 

Men’s  Furnishings.  Well  known  throughout  the  market. 
Thoroughly  familiar  with  modern  merchandising  methods. 
Knows  how  to  gauge  stocks  properly,  increase  sales  and  keep 
up  a  standard  of  style  and  policy.  Handled  seven-figure  volume 
in  his  last  three  connections.  Can  also  merchandise  kindred 
lines  including  men’s  and  ladies’  lines.  .Available  at  once. 
H-3-28. 

MERCHANDISE  MAN.AGER  —  GENERAL  APPAREL 

Experience  covers  periml  of  twenty  years.  Connections  for¬ 
merly  with  large  mttropr)litan  store  and  several  moderate 
size  stores  as  buyer  and  merchandise  manager  of  general 
women’s  apparel  and  kindred  lines.  .Aggressive,  pleasing  per¬ 
sonality,  clean  character,  has  thorough  knowledge  of  modern 
merchaiulising  methcKls  and  is  a  keen  judge  of  style  value. 
Gentile.  Married.  .Age  35  years. 

W’ould  consider  general  management  of  a  moderate  size 
store.  H-4-28. 

.MERCHANDISE  MAN.AGER  —  OW'NER’S  ASSISTANT 

Thoroughly  trainetl  in  modern  methiKls  of  directing  buying, 
display  advertising,  promotion  and  personnel:  42  years  old; 
Gentile;  ginxl  personality;  best  references.  H-2-28. 

STORE  SUPERINTENDENT 

Has  iKen  associated  with  leading  New  York  and  Baltimore 
Stores  for  14  years.  Has  been  Division  Superintendent,  Base¬ 
ment  Store  ami  Deliwry  Superintendent.  .Assistant  and  General 
Superintendent.  Has  thorough  working  knowledge  of  operating 
and  service  branches  of  store.  .Age  36.  References.  H-6-28. 
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The  Customer 


Today  the  customer  realizes  his  im- 
portance  in  your  merchandising  plans. 
Sometimes  his  demands  are  troublesome 
profit-killers.  Sometimes  they  help  you  to 
greater  sales  and  greater  profits. 

This  is  the  case  with  the  wide-spread  cus¬ 
tomer  demand  for  goods  in  “Unit  Packages.” 
In  many  cases  the  unit-of-sale  is  increased. 
In  every  case  economies  are  effected  in 
packing,  storing  and  shipping. 

An  H  &.  D  Package  Engineer — one  of  the 
H  &.  D  corps  of  trained  experts  who  origi¬ 
nated  “H  &L  D  Unit  Packages”  will  be  glad 
to  give  you  sound  advice  on  your  packing 
problems — free. 

The  Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Company 

455  Decatur  Street  •  Sandusky,  Ohio 


The  Corrugated  Box  Iiulustrv  is 
one  in  which  SIZE  is  essential  to 
SERVlCE-and-Hinde  &  Dauch 


are  the  largest  producers  of  Corru¬ 
gated  Fibre  Shipping  Boxes  and 
packaging  materials  in  the  world. 
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and  also-WHEN 

EXCLLSIVENESS 
IS  WANTED- 

For  over  25  years  Grand  Rapids  Store  fixtures  have  been 
foremost  in  quality,  style  and  value.  Their  efficieney  ami 
eeonomy  have  been  reeognized  by  thousands  of  merchants 
throughout  the  country. 

In  the  design  and  execution  of  ultra>smart,  custom-made 
fixtures.  Grand  Rapids  also  stands  supreme.  Pictured  here  is 
a  splendid  instance  of  a  department  that  demands  original 
and  exclusive  handling.  It  is  after  the  manner  ‘“Moderne." 

It  adheres  to  strictest  severity  of  lines  with  warm  wood  tones 
and  flawless  craftsmanship  to  relieve  it. 

Whether  your  requirements  are  a  single  room  or  a  city  block, 
an  ultra  modest  or  ultra  modern  store,  we  offer  our  years  of 
ex|>erience,  extensive  resources  and  our  keen  w  illingness  and 
ability  to  serve.  Write  for  literature  and  information  on  store 
planning.  No  obligation. 

GRAND  RAPIDS  STORE  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 


Formerly:  The  Grand  Rapids  Show  Case  Company  s  Weirh-Wilmarth  Corporation 


Factories: 

GRAND  RAPIDS  STORE  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION.  Grand  Rapid*.  Michigan 

Executive  Offices: 

Grand  Rapids 

(•entlemrn:  Plea»«-  srnd  literature  and  informatioQ  on  your  platiaing  •er«ice  and  store 
equipment. 

Grand  Rapids.  .Mich. 

Portland,  Ore. 

Branch  offices  and 

Baltimore 

.>ame  . . . . 

represen  tati  ves 

New  \ork  City 

.  Stale  . . 

in  every  territory 

STORE  PLANNERS.  DESIGNERS  AND  M  AN  C  FACT  I  R  E  R  S  OK  FINE  STORE  EQUIPMENT 


